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So much has already been said concerning this remarkable | jniquity far exceeds his. 


book both in Europe and in our own country, that it may al- 


scribable and without end. 


Vathek, an Oriental Tale. By Mr. Beckford, author of Italy, | The mother of Vathek is a finer, yet more terrible creation, of : 
| gian ° 


than he himself. She it is who has Jed him on from crime to 


Her cold-blooded and resolute depra- 
ity, her impiety, her demortiacal propensities are well describ- 


io her ambition is yet greater than his, and her boldness in 


most seem an act of supererogation to attcmpt any thing more. ed, as is also the catastrophe which awaits her. The punish- 
To say something new indeed would be a difficulty too great ment of all these wicked ones is covered in a great measure by 
for us, and surpassing our poor powers of reflection and analy- | the allegory in which it is clothed, but it is still sufficiently ob- 


gation. But on presenting the work in its present commodi- 
us and cheap dress, custom and good feeling alike :equire that 
it should not be abruptly thrown in the public teeth, with a 
“there! look at that!”’—a mode of introduction not only un- 
seemly in itself, but in fact implying the thing to be a greater 
wonder than we really esteem it to be. 

Vathek then, we assure the public, if it be not too late, is an 
ancommon work; it is written by one familiarly conversant 
with the manners, customs, follies, luxuries, ignorance, and bar- 
barism, of the oriental nations; acquainted also with their lore, 
and particularly with such parts as pique their vanity and puff 
oat their wisdom. He has a taste likewise for that gorgeous 
magnificence which in many parts of the East is to be found, 
and bas given no slight sample of that taste, although purified 
by the knowledge of correct architectural principles, in the 
splendid building erected under his orders at Fonthill in Eng- 
land, which has for years been the gaze and admiration of 
strangers. 

But with regard to the book. It is a fable replete with mean- 
ing, although the author has so crowded it with incidents, and 
those too of a nature such as readers in the west have not gene- 
rally been in the habit of observing, that the imagination is be- 
wildered at the first perusal, and the mind is for a while unable 
to trace the course of the moral which it is intended to incul 
cate. Asecond reading, however, and which the work well 
deserves, clears the plot, and developes the objects of the au- 
thor. These are to point out the evil consequences of allowing 
an unrestrained indulgence of the caprices and wishes of our 
nature, the vanity of pursuing even knowledge itself into mere 
frivolous results, the unsatisfying cravings which are the inva- 
riable consequence of submitting our reason to empty wishes, 
the misery that awaits a man in the end, who sets at naught 
every law, divine and human, for the gratification of his own 
idle desires, and, “though last, not least.” it holds up to repro- 
bation and honor those thoughts and acts of women which 
“unsex them,” and leave them a prey to all those more ago- 
nizing sensations, 

SBiescen csccthing: bon fieng ten the hoagie of lie, 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse. 

Vathek is the successor of a line of princes, he has extensive 
dominions, an unbounded revenue, a palace of pleasures of 
every description ; his education has been greatly enlarged, and 
hiis power is absolute. Added to all this he is popular with his 
subjects, and one wou)d imagine has all the requisites for the 
highest earthly happiness. But no, these fail to give him full 
content, the fruition of mundane blessings proves their ineffica- 
cy; misfortune should stamp their value, but of misfortune, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, he has the real misfortune to 
know nothing. A gift, possessing wonderful but useless pro- 
perties, attracts his anxious attention ; he becomes restless to un- 
derstand the mystery by which it is affected; he becomes thus 
subject to the temptings of an enchanter, who leads him on in 
pursuit of a chimera, in which he is guilty of every species of 
eruelty and vice, b'ind to every thing but the acquisition of that 
which is of no value, either in itself or in its consequences to 
society. He is so infatuated in the pursuit, that he becomes an 
apostate from his religion, an insensate adorer at the shrine of 
a false deity, he abandons the world and the people who have 
faithfully ministered to his happiness, grasps with avidity the 
playthings of his ardent search, and finds too late that instead of 


vious to cause each reader to put his hand to his heart, as he 
reflects on the cause and the endless effects which are befurc 
him. 


} mine empire ; 


| objects to gratify it. 
lege of entering the fortresses of Aherman, and the halls of 
Argenk, where are portrayed all creatures endowed with in- 


the bliss which they were expected to bestow, misery inde- land he fell prostrate on his face. Nouronihar, however, 
| though greatly dismayed, could not help admiring the person 


Eblis ; for she expected to have seen some stupendous 
Eblis, with a voice more mild than might be imagin- 
ed, but such as penetrated the soul and filled it with the deep- 
est melancholy, said: ‘Creatures of clay, I receive you inte 
ye are numbered amongst my adorers; enjoy 
whatever this palace affords ; the treasures of the pre-adamite 
sultans; their fulminating sabres ; and those talismans that 
compel the dives to open the subterranean expanses of the 
mountain of Kaf, which communicate with these. There, 
insatiable as your curiosity may be, shall you find sufficient 
You shall possess the exclusive privi- 


We give the most interesting scene in the words of the text, | telligence, and the various animals that inhabited the earth 


and leave the Caliph “ Vathek” to his fate, in the assurance 
that many will study it, and the still farther conviction that all 
who do so will rise improved from the contemplation. 


“ The Caliph and Nouronihar beheld each other in amaze- 
ment, at finding themselves in a place, which, though roofed 
with a vaulted ceiling, was so spacious and lofty, that, at 
first, they took i: for an immeasurable plain. But their eyes, 
at length, growing familiar to the grandeur of the surround- 
ing objects, they extended their view to those at a distance ; 
and discovered rows of columns and arcades, which gradu- 
ally diminished, till they terminated in a point radiant as the 
sun, when he darts his last beams athwart the ocean. The 
p?vement, strewed over with gold-dust and saffron, exhaled 
s subtle an oder, as almost overpowered them. They, how- 
ever, went on ; and observed an infinity of censers, in which 
ambergrise and the wood of aloes were continually burning 
Between the several columns, were placed tables; each, 
spread with a profusion of viands ; and wines, of every spe- 
cies, sparkling in vases of crystal. A throng of Genii, and 
other fantastic spirits, of either sex, danced lasciviously at 
the sound of music, which issued from beneath. 

In the midst of this immense hall, a vast multitude was in- 
cessantly passing; who severally kept their right hands on 
their hearts ; without once regarding any thing around them. 
They had all the livid paleness of death. Their eyes, deep 
sunk in their sockets, resembled those phosphoric meteors, 
that glimmer by night, in places of interment. Some stalked 
slowly on, absorbed in profound reverie; some, shrieking 
with agony, ran furiously about like tigers, wounded with 
poisoned arrows ; whilst others, grinding their teeth in rage, 
foamed along more frantic than the wildest maniac. They 








prior to the creation of that contemptble being whom ye de- 


| nominate the father of mankind.’ 


Vathek and Nouronihar feeling themselves revived and en- 
couraged by this harangue, eagerly said to the Giaour; 
‘ Bring us instantly to the place which contains these pre- 
cious talismans.’-—‘ Come,’ answered this wicked dive, with 
his matignant grin, ‘come and possess all that my sovereign 
hath promised, and more.’ He then conducted them into a 
long aisle adjoining the tabernacle; preceding them with 
hasty steps, and followed by his disciples with the utmost 
alacrity. They reached, at length, a hail of great extent, 
and covered with a lofiy dome, around which appeared fifty 
portals of bronze, secured with as many fastenings of iron. 
A funeral gloom prevailed over the whole scene. Here, up- 
on two beds of incorruptible cedar, lay recumbent the flesh- 


| less forms of the pre-adamite kings, who had been monarchs 


of the whole earth. They still possessed enough of life to be 
conscious of their deplorable condition. Their eyes retained 
a melancholy motion ; they regarded one another with looks 
of the deepest dejection; each helding his right hand, mo- 
tionless, on his heart. At their feet were inscribed the events 
of their several reigns, their power, their pride, and their 
crimes ; Soliman Daki; and Soliman, called Gian Ben Gian, 
who, after having chained up the dives in the dark caverns 
of Kaf, became so presumptuous as to doubt of the Supreme 
Power. All these maintained great state; though not to be 
compared with the eminence of Soliman Ben Daoud. 

This king, so renowned for his wisdom, was on the loftiest 
elevation, and placed immediately under the dome. He ap- 
peared to possess more animation than the rest. Though, 
from time to time, he labored with profound sighs ; and, like 
his companions, kept his right hand on his heart, yet his 


all avoided each other; and, though surrounded by a mu!ti- | countenance was more composed, and he seemed to be listen- 
tude that no one could number, each wandered at random, | ing to the sullen roar of a cataract visible in part through one 
unheedful of the rest, as if alone on a desert where no foot | of the grated portals. This was the only sound that intrud- 
had trodden. ed on the silence of these doleful mansions. A range of bra- 
Vathek and Nouronihar, frozen with terror, at a sight so zen vases surrounded the elevation. ‘Remove the covers 
baleful, demanded of the Giaour what these appearances | from these cabalistic depositories,’ said the Giaour to Va- 
might mean; and, why these ambulating spectres ei thek ; ‘and avail thyself of the talismans which will break 
withdrew their hands from their hearts! ‘Perplex not your- | asunder all these gates of bronze ; and not only render thee 
relves with so much at once,’ replied he, blunily ; * you will | master of the treasures contained within them, but also of the 
soon be acquainted with all: let us haste, and present you to | spirits by which they are guarded.’ 
Eblis.". They continued their way through the multitude;;| The Caliph, whom this ominous preliminary had entirely 
bat, notwithstanding their confidence at first, they were not | disconcerted, approached the vases with faltering footsteps ; 
sufficiently composed to examine with attention the various and was ready to sink with terror when he heard the groans 
perspective of halls and of galleries, that opened on the right | of Soliman. As he proceeded, a vowe from the livid lips of 
hand and left; which were all illuminated by torches and | the prophet articulated these words: ‘In my life-time, I filled 
braziers, whose flames rose in pyramids to the centre of the | a magnificent throne ; having, on my right hand, twelve thou- 
vault. At length they came to a place where long curtains, | sand seats of gold, where the patriarchs and the prophets 
brocaded with crimson and gold, fell from all parts in solemn | heard my doctrines; on my left, the sages and doctors, 
confusion. Here, the choirs and dancers were heatd no| upon as many thrones of silver, were present at my decisions. 








longer. The light which glimmered came from afar. 
After some time, Vathek and Nouronihar perceived a gleam | 


brightening through the drapery, and entered a vast taberna-| against the rays of the sun. 


cle hung around with the skins of leopards. An infinity of 
elders with streaming beards, and afrits in complete armour, 
had prostrated themselves before the ascent of a lofty emi- 
nence ; on the top of which, upon a globe of fire, sat the for- 
midable Ellis. His person was that of a young man, whose 
noble and regular features seemed to have been tarnished by 
malignant vapors. In his large eyes appeared both pride and 
despair; his flowing hair retained some resemblance to that 
of an angel of light. In his hand, which thunder had blast- 
ed, he swayed the iron sceptre, that causes the monster Our- 
anbad, the afrits, and all the powers of the abyss to tremble. 





At his presence, the heart of the Caliph sunk within him ; 


Whilst I thus administered justice to innumerable multitudes, 
the birds of the air, hovering over me, served as a canopy 
My people flourished, and my 
palace rose to the clouds. I erected a temple to the Most 
High, »iich was the wonder of the universe; but I basely 
suffered myself to be seduced by the love of women, and a 
curiosity that could not be restrained by sublunary things. I 
listened to the councils of Aherman, and the daughter of Pha- 
raoh ; and adored fire, : nd the hosts of heaven. I forsook 
the holy city, and commanded the Genii to rear the stupen- 
dous palace of Istakar, and the terrace of the watch towers ; 
each of which was consecrated to a star. There, for a while. 
I enjoyed myself in the zenith of glory and pleasure. Not 
only men, but supernatural beings were subject also to my 
will. I began to think, as these unhappy monarchs around 
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had already thought, that the vengeance of Heaven was 
asleep ; when, at once, the thunder burst my structures asun- 
der, and precipitated me hither; where, however, I do not 
remain, like the other inhabitants, totally desticute of hope ; 
for an angel of light hath revealed, 
the piety of my early youth, 
when this cataract shall for ever cease to flow 
am in torments, ineffable torments! 
on my heart.’ 

Haviny uttered this exclamation, Soliman raised his hands 
towar.ls heaven, and the Caliph 
discerned through his bosom, which was transparent as crys- 
tal, 


my woes shall come to an end 
Till then I 
an unrelenting fire preys 


in token of supplication ; 
his heart enveloped in flames 


with a convulsive sob—‘O Giaour! 
whither hast thoa brought us! Allow us to depart, 
ali thou hast promised. 
there no more mercy : replied the maiicious 
dive. *Know, miserable prince! thou art now in the abode 
of vengeauce and despair. Thy heart, 
like those of the other votaries of Eblis. A few days are al- 
loited thee previous to this fatal period ; employ them as thou 
wilt; recline on these heaps of gpld ; command the infernal 
potentaies ; range at thy pleasure through these unmense 
svbierranern domains; no barrier shall be shut against thee. 
As for me, I od my mission ; I now leave thee to 
thyself.’ At these words he vanished. 

The Caliph and Nouronihar remained in the most abject 
affliction. Their tears were unable to flow, and scarcely 
could they support themselves. At length, taking each other, 
despondingly, by the hand, they went faltering frum this fatal 
hall. indifferent which way tvey turned their steps. Every 
portal opened at their approach. The dives fell prostrate be- 
fore them. Every reservoir of riches was disclosed to their 
view ; but they no longer felt the incentives of curiosity, of 
Pride, or avarice. With like apathy they heard the chorus of 
Genii and saw the stately banquets prepared to regale them 
They went wandering on, from chamber to chamber ; hall to 
hall ; and gallery to gallery ; all without bounds or limit; all 
distinguishable by the same lowering gloom ; 
the same awful grandeur; all traversed by persons in search 
of repose and consolation ; 


Vathek, who cried out 
relinquish 


''.—' None ! none !’ 


have fulfille 


every one carried within him a heart tormented in flames 


to be upbraiding the partners of their guilt, they withdrew | 
frem them to wait, in direful suspense, the moment which 
should render them to each other like objects of terror. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Nvuuronihar; ‘will the time come 
when [ shall snatch my hand from thine !'— Ah! said Va- 
thek, ‘and shall my eyes ever cease to drink from thine long 
draughts of enjoyment! Shall the moments of our reciprocal 
ecstacies be reflected on with horror! It was not thou that 
broughtest me hither; the principles by which Carathis per- 
verted my youth, have been the sole cause of my perdition ! 
it is but right sho should have her share of it.’ Having given 
vent to these painful expressions, he called to an afrit, who 
was stirring up one of the braziers, and bade him fetch the 
Princess Carathis from the palace of Samarah. 

After issuing these orders, the Caliph and Nouronihar | 
continued walking amidst the silent crowd, till they heard 
voices at the end of the gallery. Presuming them to proceed 
from some unbappy beings, who, like themselves, were await- | 
ing their final doom ; they followed the sound, and found it | 
to come from a small square chamber, where they discovered, | 
sitting on sofas, four young men of goodly figure, and a love- | 
ly female, who were holding a melancholy conversation by | 
the g'iimmering of a lonely !amp. Each had a gloomy and | 
forlorn air, and two of them were embracing each other with | 
great tenderness. On seeing the Caliph and the daughter of | 
Fakreddin enter, they arose, saluted, and made room for 
them. ‘Then he, who appeared the most considerable of the 
group, addressed himself thus to Vathek :—‘ Strangers! who 
doubtless are in the same state of suspense with ourselves, as 
you do not yet bear your hand on your heart, if you are come 
hither to pass the interval allotted, previous to the infliction of 
our co:;nmon punishment, condescend to relate the adventures 
that have brought you to this fatal place; and we in return 
will acquaint you with ours, which deserve but too well to be 
heard. Tv trace back our crimes to their source, though we 
are not permitted to repent, is the only employment suited to 
wretches like us!’ 

The Caliph and Nouronihar assented to the proposal ; and 
Vathek began, not without tears and lamentatiuns, a sincere 
recital of every circumstance that had passed. When the 
afflicting narrative was closed, the young man, who first ad- 
dressed him, began in the foliowing manner :—* The history 
of the princes and friends, Alasi and Firouz, confined in the 
palace of subterraneous fire.’ The next was: ‘ The history 
of prince Barkiarokh, confined in the palace of subterraneous 
fire.’ Then: ‘The history of prince Kaliiah and princess 
Zalkais, confined in the palace of subterraneous fire.’ The 
third prince had reached the midst of his adventures, when a 
sudden noise interrupted him, which caused the vauls to trem- 
ble and to open, 





that in cunsideration of 


At a sight so full of hor- | 
ror, Nouronihar fell back, like one petrified, into the arms of | 


and I will | 
O Mahomet! remains | 


also, will be kindled | 


Immediately a cloud descended, which gradually dissipat- 
ing, discovered Carathis on the back of an afrit, who griev- 
ously complained of his burden. She, instantly springing to 
the ground, advanced towards her son, and said, ‘ What dost 
thou here, in this little square chamber! As the dives are be- 
come subject to thy beck, I expected to have found thee on 
the throne of the pre-adamite kings.’ 

‘Execrable woman!’ answered the Caliph; ‘cursed be 
the day thou gavest me birth! Go, follow this afrit ; let him 
conduct thee to the hall of the Prophet Soliman: there thou 
wilt learn to what these palaces are destined, and how much 
I ought to abhor the impious knowledge thou hast taught me.’ 

‘Has the height of power, io which thou art arrived, turned 
thy brain’ answered Carathis; ‘but I ask no more than 
permission to shew my reapect for Soliman the prophet. It 
ix, however, proper thou shouldst know that (as the afrit has 
informed me neither of us shall return to Samarah,) I re- 
| quested his permission to arrange my affairs, and he politely 
consented. Availing myself, therefore, of the few moments 
allowed me, I set fire to the tower, and consumed in it the 
mutes, negresses, and serpents, which have rendered me so 
much good service; nor should I have been less kind to Mo- 
rakanabad, had he not prevented me by deserting at last to 
thy brother. As for Bababalouk, who had the folly to return 


| to Samarah, to provide husbands for thy wives, I undoubted- 


all adorned with | 
| seized on the talismans. 
but who sought them in vain ; for 


ly would have put him to the torture; but being in a hurry, 
L only hung him, afier having decoyed him in a snare with 
thy wives ; whom I buried alive by the help of my negresses ; 
who thus spent their last moments greatly to their satisfac- 
tion. With respect to Dilara, who ever stood higl: in my 
favor, she hath evinced the greatness of her mind, by fixing 
herself near, in the service of the magi—and, I think, will 
soon be one of our society.’ 

Vathek, too much cast down to express the indignation ex- 
cited by such a discourse, ordered the afrit to remove Cara- 
this from his presence, and continued immersed in thoughts 
which his companions durst not disturb. 

Carathis, however, eagerly entered the dome of Soliman, 
and, without regarding in the least the groans of the prophet, 
undauntedly removed the covers of the vases, and vivlently 
Then, with a voice more loud than 
had hitherto been heard within these mansions, she compelled 


| the dives to disclose to her the most secret treasures, the 
Shunned by these various sufferers, who seemed by their looks | 





most profound stores, which the afrit himself had not seen. 
She passed, by rapid descents, known oniy to Eblis and his 
most favored potentates, and thus penetrated the very entrails 


of the earth, where breathes the sansar, or the icy wind of | 
| gularities of the domestics, the desire to fall-in with our tastes, 


death. Nothing appalled her dauntless soul. She perceiv- 
ed, however, in all the inmates who bore their hands on their 
heart, a little singularity, not much to her taste. 

As she was emerging from one of the abysses, Eblis stood 
forth to her view; but, notwithstanding he displayed the 
full effulgence of his infernal majesty, she preserved her conn- 
tenance unaltered ; anc even paid her compliments with con- 
siderable firmness. 

This superb monarch thus answered: ‘ Princess, whose 
knowledge and whose crimes have merited a conspicuous rank 
in my empire, thou dost well to avail thyself of the leisure 
that remains; for the flames and torments which are ready 
to seize on thy heart, will not fail to provide thee soon with 
fullemployment.’ He said, and was lost in the curtains of 
his tabernacle. 

Carathis paused for a moment with surprise; but resolved 
to follow the advice of Eblis, she assembled ail the choirs of 
Genii, and all the dives, to pay her homage. Thus marched 
she, in triumph, through a vapor of ‘perfumes, amidst the ac- 
clamations of all the malignant spirits, with most of whom 
she had formed a previous acquaintance. She even attempt- 
ed to dethrone one of the Svlimans, for the purpose of usurp- 
ing his place; when a voice proceeding from the abyss of 
death proclaimed : ‘ All is accomplished!’ Instantaneously, 
the haughty forehead of the intrepid princess became corru- 
gated with agony; she uttered a tremendous yell, and fixed, 
no more to be withdrawn, her right hand upon her heart, 
which was become a recepiacle of eternal fire. 

In this delirium, forgetting all ambitious projects, and her 
thirst for that knowledge which should ever be hidden from 
mortals, she overturned the offerings of the Genii; and, hav- 
ing execrated the hour she was begotten, and the womb that 
had borne her, glanced off in a rapid whirl that rendered her 
invisible, and continued to revolve without intermission. 

Almost at the same instant, the same voice announced to 
the Caliph, Nouronihar, the four princes, and the princess, 
the awful and irrevocable decree. Their hearts immediately 
took fire, and they, at once, lost the most precious gift of 
heaven—nopre. These unhappy beings recoiled with looks 
of the most furious distraction. Vathek beheld in the eyes 
of Nouronihar nothing but rage and vengeance; nor could 
she discern ought in his but aversion and despair. The two 
prinees, who were friends, and, till that moment, had preserv- 
ed their attachment, shrank back, gnashing their teeth with 
mutual and unchangeable hatred. Kalilah and his sister 
made reciprocal gestures of imprecation; all testified their 


—-—— | 


screams that could not be smothered, All severally plunged 
themselves into the accursed multitude, there to wander in an 
eternity of unabating anguish. 

Such was, and such should be, the punishment of unre- 
strained passions and atrocious deeds!~ Such shall be the 
chastisement of that blind curiosity which would transgress 
those bounds the wisdom of the Creator has preseribed to 
human knowledge ; ; and such the dreadful disappointment of 
that rest'ess ambition, which, ai iming at discoveries reserved 
for beings of a supernatural order, perceives not, through its 
infatuated pride, that the condition of man upon earth is to 
be—humble and ignorant.” 





Recollections of a Housekeeper. By Mrs. Clarissa Packard. 
18mo. (pp. 155.) N. York. Harper & Bro hers. 1834, 
Upon reading the unpretending title of t is little hook, how 

many pretty mouths will be turned down at the corners with ¢ 





smile of disdain—how many grave and dignified-looking coun- 
tenances will be wrinkled with the sneer of contempt! But, 
despise not so quickly, ye beautiful!—condemn not without 
reflection, ye sage! The “recollections” of a Housekeeper— 
| who really deserves the titlke—are more fraught with wisdom, 


yet produced in the world. A very little reflection will show 
us, that happiness does not so much depend upon the so-called 
great event: of life, but upon the ten thonsand small occurrences 
of every day existence,—to name any one of which, as an essen- 
tial ingredient, would bring a blush upon the cheek of wisdom, 
yet which the greatest cannot abjure, without a pang heavier 
far than he would care to confess, and whch he would, if pos- 
sible, gladly avoid. 

The c'ean and comfortable fireside—the cheering meal set 





the household—and, far above all, the affectionate look of wel- 
come which cheers and gladdens us upon our return from the 
fatigues of business,—are items in the sum of earthly good, 
more numerous than we are aptto imagine; and the aggregate, 
to those who are sufficiently conversant in such arithmetic, will 
be found to take up by far the largest portion of the amount on 
that side of the balance-sheet. Then, the careful solicitude to 
anticipate our wishes, to remove from our observation the irre- 


to forbear that which is not agreeable to us,—these, these are the 
proofs of true philosophy, and these are practised daily by the 
affectionate wife,—the true housekeeper. 

In the older countries of the world, the ladies in the affluent 
cireles of society have many incentives to pleasure, many in- 
citements to gaicty and dissipation, and are too apt to forget 
the quiet joys of domestic life. But it is the boast of our coun- 
try that our females are unsophisticated—that it is in private 
life they shine, and that there they are the pole-stars, towards 
which weary man may turn after the cares of the day, with a 
certainty of finding a partie’ pator both in his anxieties and his 
hopes. How impo:tant is it then to preserve this invaluable 
characteristic of the female heart in all its purity !—how neces- 
sary to keep held up to them, as in a mirror, the duties in which 
they are peculiarly fitted to shine, and which they may fulfil 
even in accordance with the cultivation of the more intellectual 
feelings and thoxghts. 

The wife who is refined, in the trne sense of the word, will 
find nothing in the character of the good housekeeper incompa- 
tible with that of a wcman of fine sensibility. On the contrary, 
she will find household duties on agreeable relaxation from 
intellectual exercise; the study and pract ce of good order will 
leave abundance of time upon her hands for the higher accom- 
plishments ; and she will reap an ample reward in seeing peace 
in her house, ard happiness in the eyes of an approving con- 
sort; and she will feel that she has done her duty as a woman, 
a wife, and a Christian. 

There are a fw good lessons in this little book on “bear, 
and forbear,” which it may behove the heads of families to look 
upon. In fact, it is extremely well done; the pictures are 
drawn from the life—they are such as we meet with daily, 
although we pass them negligently by; but, brought to our 
view aa they are by our judicious authoress, they must be effec- 
tive, unless we close our eyes, our ears, and our understanding. 
The book is not without a scene of pathos, either. We 
transcribe one, en which we have dwelt with pleasure—and, 
thinking that it will contribute both to the satisfaction and edifi- 
cation of our readers, as well aa to our own, we give the entire 
chapter, with which we must conelude our remarks on this 





horror for each other by the most ghastly convulsions, and 


clever little work. 





and more productive cf happiness, than all the gay flutterings 
of beauty, or all the solemn aphorisms of learnirg, have ever 


before us with neatness, cleanliness, and taste—the order of 
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LUCY COOLEDGE. 
Servitude is honor, not disgrace, 
Wen falling fortunes make it needful.” Goethe. 

“ Cinda blundered through ten months in my service, some- 
times fretting ard sometimes amusing me with her oddities, 
before her curiosity and love of change induced her to leave 
me. At length, with some little emotion, she announced her 
intention of removing. 

‘I know, Miss Packard,’ said she, ‘that you'll miss me 
more than enough ; sueh a bird is not to ve caught on every 
bough. ’Tisn’t everybody that has my knack at thrashing 
about among the pits and kettles. I’m not the person that 
holds a frying-pan with white gloves on. But I've a notion 
to see a little nore of the world. Miss Bachelor is going out 
to Roxbury to live, and I'm to try how she suits me a spell. 
Howsomever, as I don’t want to leave you without nobody, 
Mr. Tucker, the butcher, says, one Lucy Cooledge is in pe- 
tickelar want of a sitivation, being as how ald Miss Amory 
died two wecks wgo, and ain't left her no provision.’ 

On the following morning I had a eonversation with Mr. 
Tucker about Lucy Cooledge. The narration interested me, 
though I drew the inference that she would not be as dexter- 
‘ous in ‘ thrashing about among the pots and keitles,’ as her 
predecessor. She had been adopted in orphan-infancy by 
Mrs. Amory, and educated as well as her slender means 
would permit. The tendency of her teaching, it appeared, 
was to form a religious character, and cultivate great original 
sensibility in her young charge. For two years, Mrs. Amory 
had been lingering with a chronic affection, and left Lucy, at 
the age of seventeen, without a shelter, except from the cha- 
rity of neighbors. 

*It was a crying sight,’ said Mr. Tucker, ‘to see the poor 
thing the day Mrs. A-.nory died, looking areund so piteous, 
as much as to say, ‘I have nothing left now!’ She sat as 
still as could be, for you know there are folks enough always 
busy at layings-out, and jst watched what they did ina 
wistful kind of a way. I made a shift to get a neighbor to 
ride around with the meats for me, first picking out a real 
tender bit of mutton for some broth for Miss Lucy ; and made 
as good a bargain as I could about the coffin. I happened 
in again on the afternoon of the burying, and I was scared 
to see her so quict. When her name was cailed out, to walk 
with Deacon Hodyes as chief mourner, she just went straight 
forward, without putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
didn’t seem to care to lean on his arm, even. She walked 
right on to the grave, and gave a look as if she could not look 
far enough, nor long enough, and then caine back—but no 
erying, not a drop. She went into the sitting-toom, where 
the chairs sti]! stood thick and close, and sat down, and there 
wasn't one of us that know’d what to say. You know, 
ma’am, if she lad only took on, we could have comforted her 
At last, Deacon Livilges’ wife went to take off her bonnet, 
seting she didn’t move, and took hold of her hand. “My 
gracious, Lucy,’ says she, ‘ your hand is like ice !* and so it 
was, though it was a warm day, and her cheeks were like 
iee toe ; and says she, with a kind of shiver, ‘ My heart is 
ice.’ They fell to rubbing her hands, and gave her some 
wine to drink, and in half an hour or thereabouts, she fetched 
a sigh, and large tears rolled down her cheeks ; aril them as 
stood by, wiped them off, for she seemed not to know that 
she was acrying. She has come to now pretty much, but 
has an ugly cough, and I don't like the look of her eyes. 
Mrs. Amory taught her all kinds of housework, and I’ve a 
notion, if she was in a reg’lar family, she would be quite 
pert again. A man, you see, Miss Packard,’ continued Mr. 
Tucker, clearing his throat, ‘ can worry through these things, 
and make shift fora living; hut it’s hard for young women 
to push on through thick and thin.’ 

I should have been glad to assist Lucy in a pecuniary way, 
but, toacharacter like her's, independence was the Letter 
charity ; and as Cinda had fixed on the day for quitting me, 
Mr. Tucker promised to engage a seat in the Newtor stage 
for her to Boston. 

The stage arrived about ten o’clock on the clay appointed, 
and Lucy was the only passenger. It was a great unwieldy 
vehicle, without glasses, the leathern curtains flapping all 
around, the worn cushions as slippery as g'ass, and so little 
spring in its construction, that Lucy's slight figure was thrown 
from side to side as the horses, for city display, whisked up 
to the door. 

She was dressed in simple mourning. There was no affec- 
tation of better days about her; she en:ered the kitchen as 
the scene of het duties with quiet gravity, and went through 
her work with precision and fidelity, and only on Sunday 
evenings allowed herse!f the luxury of reading. 

Seryants’ apartments, in New England, are always in the 
house with the family ; Lucy's bed-room was near mine, and 
every night before she retired. for three months, we heard her 
sweet voice in an evening hymn. Gradually, however. from 
five or six verses she diministied to one, until at last no music 
was heard—but hoarse, deep cough broke in even upon my 
midnight slumbers. 


Still she moved on in her daily duties, though I could not 
but regard with anxiety the color that lit her check at even- 





| 
| 
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ing, and made her intellectual face even beautiful. I gra- 
dually lightened her heavier employments, and gave her sew- 
ing in the parlour, for Polly had by this time become familiar 
with my arrangements, and with occasional assistance was 
strong enough tu engage in carrying them out. 

But Lucy droeped daily, struggling on; I was often obliged 
to take her work from her, forcibly, so conscientious was she. 
I sent for a physician. She met him with a gentle smile. 
After parting with her, he said to me, ‘ There has been some 
heart-sickness in this case, I suspect. There is a fine organi- 
zation in some systems, tending to early decay, and yielding 
alike to mental and bodily pressure—and her's is of that 
stamp. The case is a call on your charity, and I will chcer- 
fully co-operate with you.’ 

When [ returned to the parlour, T.ucy had laid her sewing 
on her lap, and sat with her hands folded, as in revery. 

‘I see, by your countenance, Mrs. Packard,’ said she, 
‘what Dr. Webster thinks of my case, and I am not very 
sorry. Iam only sorry because I shall be a source of care 
and anxiety, in such a scene of quiet happiness as ycur house 
always presents. To me, dear madam,’ continued she, afier 
a pause, turning her large dark eyes upwards, ‘to me, fo die 
1s gain.’ 

I had been educated religiously, attended church regularly, 
learned appropriate catec'aisms and hymns, and found in the 
example of my dear mother the best of all instruction; but 
I had never suffered, never seen death in any form, ard my 
religion was the overflowing of gratitude, not the want of 
poor humanity. 
pression. 


bright skies, and be the mouldering tenant of the solitary 
tomb,— how could it be gain? I looked at her thin pale 
cheek inquiringly, and could not restrain my tears. 

Lucy smiled sadly. ‘ Life appears,’ said she, ‘ very differ- 
ently to one who, like you, enjoys the sympathy of friends, 
of such friends too! I am now only a weed on the stream 
of time. When I pass into the ocean of eternity, who knows 
but that I may be attached to something bright and beautiful 
too !’ 

From that moment, that little moment of heart and sensi- 
bility, my relations with Lucy assumed a different aspect. 
I drew a chair near her. ‘ Lucy,’ I said, cheerfully, J will 
be the beautiful thing to which you shall be attached in ‘his 
world; so do not talk of another, dear.’ 
the presence of her thin hand, where even labor had not been 
able to shade the blue veins, so light was their covering. 

From the moment that this delicate chain of sympathy was 
thrown ever our minds, there was a quict but distinct course 
of action between us. My part was to strengthen and ani- 
mate her sinking frame. I brought her fresh flowers, new 
books, kind friends, and little luxuries that cool the feverish 
lip ; ut Luey had a highertask to perform. ‘It was, to direct 
my thoughts to a feeling of the value and necessity of Christi- 
anity; to teach me to subdue the idolatry of my affections, 
and give them a spiritual bias. 

She spoke of Edward as a ‘ being of soul—a candidate for 
immortality.’ 

‘He is too beautiful for the grave, Lucy,’ said I; ‘I can 
never, never let him die. I can go myself, if God calls me, 
but I cannot spare him. That manly form, those high and 
gencrous feelings, that warm, warm heart,—oh, they are my 
life. Talk to me of any thing but the dewh of Edward! 

Still she gently recurred to high and spiritual topics, and 
led my thoughts at times beyond earthly affections. She 
marked passages in the Bible of the most atiractive character 
for me to read to her; and, when her cough would allow, 
breathed out a hymn. in sweet and happy strains, in which 
[ soon loved to join. ‘Time wore away, and she revived a 
little with reviving spring. She still had strength to carry 
her plants from window to window, to catch the sunbeams, 
and could sit to watch the twilight in its dying glory. 

But soon she failed again, and one night Edward and I 
were awaked to go to her. She could but whisper to us as 
we bent over her, ‘ Do not love each other too well. Pray 
with and for each other. Forget not that Christ lived and 
died for you. I shall expect you both, both—in Heaven.’ 
And thus she died. 

One favor only had she asked of us. 
might be buried in the country church-yard of her native 
town. 

‘[ would have overcome that little preference,’ she once 
said, ‘did I not know there is something soothing in comply- 
ing with the wishes of the dying. How idle a fancy,’ she 
continued, smiling, ‘to wish that trees should wave and birds 
sing over this wasted form; but nature has been so lovely 
to me, that I have a kind of gratitude to her, and it is sweet 
to think that I shall repose among those objects which God 
has given me sensibility to enjoy.’ 

She was carried to her favorite resting-place. From that 
period a religious repose chastened the intense tenderness of 
our hearts, as we remembered Lucy’s character and death ; 
and when we occasionally left the city to breathe the country 
air, our souls were refreshed by a visit to her grave.” 


I could not realize the furce of Lucy's ex- 
To be willing to leave this bright world, so full of | 
the blossoms of hope and love,—to quit the pure air, and the | 


I was checked by | 


Tt was that she | 





THE TOWER OF MOYEMBRIE. 


A CHRONICLE OF PicaRDY. 
(Translated from the French.) 


The castle of Moyembrie is situated in a solitary neighbor- 
hood, and surrounded by a gloomy fore-t, the silence of which 
is seldom disturbed by the steps of the traveller. The height 
of the trees scarcely perm ts the pinnacle, on the top of the 
principal tower, to be seen at a distance; and if, as it is said, 
the nobleman who built it, chose thia retired spot to bury there 
a mortal grief, it would have been difficult for him to find a gite 
more in consonance with his despair. Towards the close of 
the fourteenth century this castle was possessed by a family, of 
which the head, Raoul de Trebecourt, was gone in 1396 with 
the Lord De Coucy, to the fatal crusade against Bajazet, empe- 
| ror of the Turks. The result of that deplorable war is known, 
in which the flower of the French nobility, and an immense 





number of brave warriors perished, «ither upon the battle-field 
of Nicopolis, or in the prisons into which they were plunged. 
Picardy had lost her most distinguished lords; and he who, in 
his single person, combined al] the brilliant qualities of the 
Knights of hi« age, Euguerrand VII., last lord of Coucy, Count 
of Soissons, Duke of Bedford, Archduke of Austria, &c. &e 
had died miserably at Bursa in Bythinia, in consequence of his 
| wounds. It was known that of 


he Knights marching under 
his banner, very few were still living; their names were not 
even known; and each family, prompt to imbibe hopes in its 
own favor, gathered in all haste the ransom, which it » as per- 
Raoul de 
Tr: becourt was in the nuniber of those whose destiny was co- 
| vered with an impenetrable veil ; a year had passed since the 


| suaded would redeem the warrior now regretted. 


| defeat of the Christians, and Agnes, his young wife, had re 
| ceived no news that could throw @light upon his fate. In vain 
her cousin, Roger du Val-Serein, under whose p otection she 
had been left by her husband, had enquired by every human 
means the fate of Raoul. The Knights, escaped from death 
and imprisonment, had not been able to give the least infor- 
mation. 

It was the autumn of 1397. The trees were beginning to be 
despoiled of their verdant clothing; the forest which surrounds 
Moyembrie gradually became thinner, and the rays of the sun 
softly penetrated the depths of its long avenues. Madame de 
Trebecourt, supported on the arm of her cousin, took her ac- 
customed walk, and, as was always the case, the absence of her 
lord was the theme of her conversation. They were a pair 
fine to behold ; the young female, whose beauty not even grief 
could diminish, and the noble Jord, in the vigor of youth. Af- 
ter havi g walked some time, they sat down upon the trunk of 
a tree which had been felled, and con'inued to converse until 
they gradually fell into a silent reverie. At a distance they 
| might have been taken for two lovers, for their hands were 
joined, and the head of Agnes rested on the shoulder of Du 
Val-Serein. Was the absence of Raoul the sole subject of their 
thoughts? Did they not wander after seducing ideas which the 
lips had not yet expressed? Ilowever that might be, their re- 
| flections were interrupted by a noise of steps w hich were heard 

upon the dry leaves of the forest. Presently, an old man, 
| clothed in tatters, whose high form was bent ander a heavy 
| wallet, approached them, leaning upon a staff. 
“ Save you, noble lord and lady,” said he, howing with res- 
pect, and in a foreign accent. “]T pray you bestow your cha- 
| rity xpon an old soldier who has travelled since sunrise.” 
Roger drew from his purse several pieces of money and gave 
“From whence come you, good 





them to the mendicant. 
mau?” demanded Agnes. 

“Noble dame, I have come very far, so far that my old legs 
begin to find that they have travelled enough. I am returning 
from the war of Hungary, where I received this cut,”"—at the 
| same time pointing to a bandage which was passed across hie 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


face. 

“From Hungary!” said Agnes quickly, “Ab, have you 
| seen in that distant land my noble husband, whose absence J 
have lamented for a year?” 

“ Your husband, noble madam!” said the mendicant with an 
air of surprise, “is not the young lord here your husband ?” 

“It is my good cousin, old man, whom you see here,” repli- 
ed Agnes, modestly blushing “ But, alas! my dear husband 
is gone to fight the infidels, and I am ignorant if he be still 
among the living.” 

« Ah, ah!” said the old man with a sneer, “the cousin will 
console you for the absence of the old dotard, and— 

“Wretched vagabond,” said Roger, coloring with anger, 
«silence, or an my saul [will break thy bones.” 








+ 
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“ Roger, my good cousin, be not arzyr~ agninst a man with a 
white head,” replied Agnes; “and you, old man, do not give 
your tongue a liberty on such subjects. Reply rather to my 
question. Have you never heard speak of the noble Raoul de 
Trebecourt, one of the Knights of the banner of De Coucy?” 

“Raoul de Trebecourt, noble dame!” said the mendicant 
with a respectful air, “am I then before the wife of that valiant 
cavalier?” 

“Yes, my friend. Say, for heaven’s sake, know you any 
thing of him?” added she, with anxiety. 

“ Alas, madam, I dare not—yes, I have heard speak of your 
lord,—but—in troth I know not how to inform you—” 
“ Speak out, old man,” said Roger, impetvously. 

seest not that thy hesitation kills her.” 
“Oh! say, if you know his fate, wha‘soever it be!” 
The mendicant remained silent, and fixed his piercing re- 
gards fora moment upon the young female. “ You see him, 
cousin,” said Roger, “ this man is an impostor; he knows no- 
Depart, wretch, and play no 


“Thou 


thing of him who interests us. 
longer upon us.” 

“T play not upon you, 
“ Your husband, noble dame, fell on the field of 


” 


replied the old man with a melan 
choly air. 
battle at Nicopolis, and many others with him. I saw him, 


covered with wounds, yield himself at length to the number of 


his enemies.” 
“Oh God,” murmured Agnes with a faint voice, “he is 
then dead.” 


“ Alas! arm yourself with courage, noble lady ; it is but too 
true.” 

“ Art thou sure of it, old man,” cried Roger, with vehemence, 
aa he sustained in his arms his fa nting cousin. 

“ Will you have the proof?” replied the old man, regarding 
him steadfastly. ‘“ Here is his ring, his wife should know it— 
I took it from his finger at his own entreaty; but before he 
could say to me what he wished, death seized him.” 

“ Give me that ring, and go to Moyembrie. Let them bring 
a litter for my poor cousin. Thou wilt attend me at the gate. 
I have still to speak with thee.” 

The mendicant departed at a pace more rapid than might 
have been expected from his age, and after having seve:al 
times turned his head towards Roger, who continued to hold 
his cousin in his arms, and strove to restore her to animation, 
be disappeared into the forest. A short time afterwards, the 
attendants of the castle arrived, and assisted the Lord of Val- 
Serein to transport the unhappy Agnes to her apartments. 
When she was placed in the hands of her women, Roger dis- 
creetly withdrew, and, whatever might be his inquietude, he 
hastened to seek the mendicant. He found him seated on a 
stone bench, which is still to be seen at the castle gate, and 
placed himself beside him. They both continued a considera- 
ble time in silence; er was lost in his reflections, and the 
beggar waited until h@should be questioned. At length the 
Seigneur du Val-Serein said, as he attentively viewed the ring 
which the old soldier had given him,—“ Will she remember this 
ring?” “If that be not sufficient, noble sir, here is a bracelet 
which also comes from the Knight whom I saw die. The 
Lady of Trebecourt had, no doubt, given it him.” Roger took 
the bracelet, made the mendicant repeat again the details of the 
death of Raoul, and fell again into his meditation. After a long 
silence the mendicant rose, which drew the young Lord from 
“ Take this purse,” said Roger, “it will recom- 
pense thee for the ring of gold and the rich bracelet which thou 
leavest.” 

“Is it not rather the news which I have brought, that you 
would recompense, my young lord?” replied the old man, 
weighing the purse in his hand; “Here are at least twenty 
times the value of those things.” 


his reverie. 


The Lord du Val-Serein made a menacing gesture, and the 

mendicant departed. 
7 . - - * . . 

Eight days had passed away By a tacit agreement between 
the Lady of Trebecourt and her cousin, they had not yet found 
themselves together since the interview with the mendicant. 
Roger restrained himself to transmit to Agnes the unhappy 
proofs of her husband’s death, and to send each day in search 
of news. It seemed that both dreaded an interview. Roger 
reproached himself that he did not carry consolation to his cou- 
sin; she felt that she had need of the counsels of her on'y 
friend; but neither of them would take the first step. The 
Lord of Val-Sereia was nevertheless obliged to doso. The 
intendant of the Lady of Trebecourt sought him, praying him 
to come to Moyembrie to settle some affair in which Agnes 
could not occupy herself. As he entered the castle, Roger was 


seized with an uneasiness for which he could not account; his 
thoughts were in confusion; he struggled against ideas which 
incessantly returned, and these thoughts, need we say that Ag- 
nes was their object? When he had finished the affair which 
had brought hi.n, he repaired, passing by the long corridor 
which divides the apartments, to the platform of the tower. 
How often within a year had Agnes and he walked upon this 
Gothic monument! All the past then presented itself to his 
mind. He recalled all the grief of Agnes, the efforts which he 
made to console her, the resignation with which he was some- 
times able to inspire her, and finally the hopes which he h'm- 
self had dared to conceive, without revealing. H_ said to him- 
self, that now there would no longer be disloyalty in offering 
his heart to her who had been confided to him; Raoul was 
dead, she was free. “But,” said he, taking long steps upon 
the terrace, “is not this mendicant an impostor? Is the testi- 
mony of such a man sufficient? May he not have purloined 
this ring, this bracelet? Has Agnes believedit? and if she 
does believe in the death of Raoul—who can assure me that she 
will consent” at this moment he heard upon the stairs the 
rustling of a robe; presently a female s'owly advanced upon 
the platform ;—it was the Lady of Trebecourt. Both remained 
silent. ‘The emotion of Agnes was so great. that she was ob- 
liged to seek support against the parapet; as to Roger, he was 
unable to articulate a single word, he stood immovable. Never 
was Agnes more beautiful than at this moment. Long and 
sleep! ss nights, which had followed the announcement of her 
husband’s death, ha‘! spread over her countenance a touching 
paleness, her eyes expressed a mournful musing, and a ravish- 
ing languor. She was the first who found strength to break 
silence. 

** My good cousin,—you have not then abandoned me!” 

“Abandon you' Agnes—oh, no. But I ought to respect 
your grief.” In saying these words, Roger approached, and 
conducted her to the stone bench which stil] exists upon that 
platform. 

“Yes, my friend, I understand you. 
unhappy,” added she, weeping. 

“ Recal your courage, dear Agnes,—have the strength neces- 
sary to support an evil which you had but too well foreseen.” 

“Yes, I feel it; | must have courage. It is not possible to 
doubt my noble husband is dead! These proofs are undenia- 
ble; this ring, it is that of our affiance ; this bracelet, he be- 
sought me to give it when he departed, and I heard him swear 
never to lose it. Iam then a widow. I have but one part to 
take. What should be the duty of a poor single female, with- 
out support, without protection? I have resolved, my cousin, 
to finish my days in the convent of Soissons.” 

“You finish your days in a convent!” cried Roger. 

“ Alas! What would you that [ should do? There is no 
other part for me ; I have already sent a measage to the Abbess, 
who is my relation.” 

“ No, my dear Agnes, you will not fulfil such a design? You 
are without protection, say you? Am I not near you? Have I 
not long watched over you with the solicitude of a brother? My 
arms, my fortune, my whole life, are they not yours? Oh, re- 
tract this desperate decision. Agnes, take not from me the 
happiness of consoling you.” 

“ Roger,” said Agnes with emotion, “that is impossible. 
You are young, and so am 1; and the world—custom, cannot 
much longer permit—” 

“ Listen,” cried Roger, impetuously. “Agnes, during a 
year that I have seen thee each day, I have consecrated myself 
te thee with an ardor, a devotion without bounds ;—whilst thou 
wert the wife of my friend, I kept silence on the sentiments 
which filled my heart ;—now, thou art free,—I offend neither 
loyalty nor friendship in declaring my love. Behold me at thy 
feet,—I iove thee Agnes—I love thee with the purest and most 
tender affection;—reply to me, say, wilt thou that with my 
name, I give thee that protection and that support which is 
wanting to thee now? Will thou be mine, who live but to love 
thee, who have no thoughts but for thee ?” 

Roger waited with anxiety her reply, but this sudden decla- 
ration had produced too great a confusion in the mind of Agnes. 
A convulsive trembling agitated her whole body, and she turn- 
ed away her eyes, with embarrassment, from the eager looks of 
her cousin.—*“ Agnes,” continued he, still kneeling, “ you re- 
ply not! Ah! I see it;—I have offended you by this rude 
avowal of a love which you repel” —— 

“ Roger,” sighed the Lady of Trebecourt, “ What say you— 
you fill me with a trouble unti! now unknown. I feel the full 
value of your generous offer. But the love which you profess] 





Ah! Roger, I am very 
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for me’’—she hesitated ;— 











“ You cannot partake it,” said he ; “ Agnes, you cannot love 
me. You prefer a convent ?—rather to live within the melan 
choly walls of a cloister, than in my arms” 

“Unjust man,” said Agnes, weeping. She would have 
risen, but Roger retained her by embracing her with both his 
arms. “ Agnes, fix my fate, it must this instant be decided for 
ever. Tell me that you hate me, or that you will be mine.” 

“Ingrate,” said Agnes with a low voice, as she let herself 
fall into his arms, “‘if I wished to fly these scenes, was it not to 
seek a refuge against my own heart? Oh! Roger, I have long 
loved thee !”—and her lips touched those of the Lord du Vab 
Serein, intoxicated with happiness. 

At this moment a confused noise was heard in the court of 
the castle. Agnes disengaged herself from the arms of Roger, 
and threw a look of regard from the top of the tower, on that 
which was passing below. A Knight of noble person was en- 
tering the court. At his voice all the servants assembled. 
“ Agnes, Agnes,” cried he, “ where artthou?” He alighted, 
and swiftly ascended the steps which led to the apartments. 
“Roger,” said Agnes, with a look of terror, “hear you that 
voice,—you tremble—he returns to reproach us with violated 
faith—it is he—fly—no, quit me not—Reger, I am thine, I have 
said that I love thee—Ah, heaven.” 

“ Where art thou, my well beloved? Agnes, my cherished 
wife, at length I find thee,” cried a voice; at the same instant 
the Knight whom Agues had seen, descended upon the terrace. 
The Lady of Trebecourt again fell, deprived of sensation, upon 
the stone bench. “ Agnes,” continued the Knight, taking her 
in his arms, “revive thee, pardon me for having suspected 
thee, for having proved thee,—thou hadst been unworthily ca 
lumniated, and thou also, Roger; I was told that in spite of the 
laws of honor, you had seduced my wife, that you waited only 
for the certainty of my death, to marry her. I desired to see 
for myself how this was. I was the old mendicant, Roger, I 
myself announced my death, to see how the news would be 
received.— Pardon me, Agnes; I have seen this grief, and that 
has not sufficed for my suspicions. During eight days I have 
watched you both, and your conduct has finally convinced me 
that I have been deceived. Thy letter to the Abbess of Sois- 
sons, which I took from thy messenger, has more and more 
convinced me, and I come to restore to thee,with thy husband, 
those happy days, which have so long lived in my remem 
brance.” 

“ You see that she cannot understand you,” said Roger, with 
a voice hardly intelligible. 

“ Agnes, speak tome. Speak, it is thy husband, who im 
plores thy pardon. Heavens! She is cold as this insensible 
stone —Agnes, hearest thou?” 

A prolonged sigh was the only reply of Agnes. 
the last. 

“You have killed her,” exclaimed Roger, rushing out of 
the tower. 

“How! Agnes—dead! Happiness has killed her,” said the 
Lord of Trebecourt. “Ob, how shall I be pardoned!——” 

This history, which many would believe to be an invention, 
has been recounted during four hundred years in the country; 
several collections of chronicles make mention of it; even at 
present, is shewn upon the tower which alone remains un- 
touched in the castle of Moyembrie, the stone bench where the 
Lady of Trebecourt expired. And when, in the evening, the 
forest breeze penetrates across the narrow loop-holes of the 
tower, the old keeper says to you, trembling, “Hear you the 
sigh of the Lady of Trebecourt?” 





Alas, it was 





BIOGRAPHY. 
JOSEPH ADDISON. 


This eminent writer was the son of the Rev. Lancelot 
Addison, a clergyman of considerable learning, who eventu- 
ally obtained the deanery of Litchfield, but was, at the time 
of the birth of his son, rector of the parish of Milston, near 
Amesbury, in Wiltshire. Here Addison was born on the 
Ist of May, 1672. After having been put first to a school 
in Amesbury, taught by the Rev. Mr. Nash, and then to that 
of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, at Salisbury, he was sent to the 
Charter-House, at which seminary he first became acquainted 
with bis afterwards celebrated friend, Steele. From this 
school he went, at about the age of 15, to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and removed to Magdalen College, upon obtaining a 
scholarship two years afterwards. He is said already to have 
obtained considerable facility in the writing of Latin verse ; 
and this talent, which he continued to cultivate and exercise, 
first brought him into reputation at the University. ‘Several 
of his Latin poems, most of which were probably produced 
before he had attained his twenty-sixth year, were afterwards 
published in the second volume of the collection entitled, 
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Musarum Anglicanarum Analicta. The first composition | and it was also soon afier translated into French, Italian, 
which he gave to the wort in his native language was a copy | Latin, and German. On the 18th of June, 1714, appeared 
of verses addressed, in 1694, to Dryden, which procured hun | the first number of a continuation of The Spectator, in which 
the acquaintance and patronage of that distinguished poet. | Addison also assisted, till its termination on the 20th of De- 
He soon afier published a translation in verse of part of Vir- | cember in the same year. His elegant poetical address to 
gil's Fourth Georgic; and he had also the honor of writing | Sir Godfrey Kneller, on his picture of the king, also was 
the critica! discourse on the Georgics, prefixed by Dryden to | published ahout this time. And on the 23d December, 1715, 
his translation, which appeared in 1697. But before this, | soon after the breaking out of the Rebellion, he commenced 
Addison had made himself known to one of the most enlight- | a periodical publication in support of the government, under 
ened and influential patrons of literature in that day,— the | the title of The Freeholder, which he continued without assist- 
Lord Keeper Somers,—by a poem which he addressed to | ance, at the rate of two papers 2 week, till the 29:h of June, 
him, on one of the campaigns of King William. He was | in the following year. He had now indeed for some time 
also introduced by Congreve to the Chancellor of the Exche- | been again engaged in public affairs, having, on the death of 
quer, Mr. Montague, afierwards Lord Halifax. The advan- | Queen Anne, in August 1714, been appointed their secretary 
tageous connexions which he had thus formed, seem, toge- | by the Lords Justices; and after the coming over of the new 
ther with other considerations, to have induced him to abandon | king, having again gone to Ireland as secretary to the Lord 
his original intention of going into the church. In 1699, Lieutenant, the Earl of Sunderland. ‘The earl was soon 
Lord Somers procured him a pension of £300 a year from | after recalled, and Addison was then made a Lord of Trade. 
the crown; and he then set out on atour to Italy. Here he | In 1716 he married the Dowager Countess of Warwick ; 
remained, till the death of King William, in the spring of | and in April of the following year he was nominated one of 
1702, deprived him of his pension, and also put an end to his | his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. He soon, how- 
expectation of being appointed to a place near the person of | ever, fuund it necessary to resign this high employment,— 
Prince Eugene, thea commanding the Imperial troops in | retiring professedly on the ground of ill health, but in reality, 
Italy. Meanwhile he had addressed from that country his | as has been generally understood, in consequence of his entire 
well known poetical Letter to Lord Halifax, which was greatly | inaptitude both for debate in Parliament and for the ordinary 
admired both in Engiand and Italy, and was translated into business of his office. It is related that his fastidiousness in 
Italian hy the Abbate Salvini, Greek Professor at Florence. | regard to expression would sometimes so embarrass him in 
Soon after his reiurn home, he also published his Travels, | the preparation of an urgent dispatch, that he was obliged to 
which he dedicated to Lord Somers. His friends being out | resign the task to one of the clerks, in order that it might be 
of power, he now remained for some time withou: employ- expedited in time. His health, however, had also been for 
ment. But at length the victory of Blenheim, in August | some time impaired by attacks of asthma,—the effects of 
1704, excited a wish in the ministers to find some poet who | which were probably in no slight degree aggravated by a 
might adequately celebrate its glories; and the Treasurer | habit of over indulgence to wine, to which he had long been 
Godolphin having mentioned the matter to Lord Halifax, the | addicted, but to which after his marriage he gave himself up 
latter recommended his friend Addison as the fittest person | more than ever, seeking refuge in its baneful excitement from 
to execute the task. He was immediately applied to—and | domestic unhappiness. He left office in march 1718. It 
the consequence was, the production of his poem, entitled | was hoped at first that his release from business would have 
The Campaign, which appeared before the close of the year. | brought about his restoration; and for sometime the expect- 
Godolphin, upon seeing it when little more than half finished, ed effect seemed to follow. In the course of the year 1719 
was so much pleased with the performance, that he immedi- | he was so far recovered as to be able to engage in a some- 
ately made the author a Commissioner of Appeals. In the | what acrimonious controversy with his old friend Steele on 
following year, Addison accompanied Lord Halifax to Han- | the subject of the bill for the limitation of the peerage, then 
over; and in 1706 he became Under Secretary to Sir Chas. | under discussion in parliament, which Steele had attacked in 
Hodges, on the appointment of the latter as Secretary of | a paper called the Pichcian. Addison’s defence of the mea- 
State. He continued to hold the same place under the Ear! | sure appeared in two successive anonymous pamphlets, bear- 
of Sunderland, by whom Sir Charles was in a few months | ing the title of The Old Whig. They are not printed among 
succeeded. But although he had thus fairly entered upon a| his collected works; but are undoubtedly his. He again, 
political career, he did not desert literature. His next pro- | however, fell il!, and afier lingering for some time, at last 
duction was his English opera, entitled Rosamond; and he | expired at Holland House, Kensington, on the 17th of June, 

also assisted his friend Steele in the play of the Tender Hus- | 1749, when just commencing his forty-eighthyear. He left a 
band, not only with a prologue to the piece, but with several | daughter by the Countess of Warwick. 

of its most effective scenes. In 1707, an able anonymous} Soon afier Addison's death, his works were collected and 

patiphlet appeared, under the title of The present state of the | published in four volumes quarto, by his friend Mr. ‘Tickell, 

War, and the necessity of an Augmentation considered, which | upon whom he had expressly devolved that duty. Besides 
has since been printed among Mr. Addison's works, and was | the composition already mentioned, and some translations 
no doubt the production of his pen. In 1709 he went over | from Ovid and other poetical pieces, this edition contains a 

to Ireland as Secretary tothe new Lord Lieutenant, the Mar- | treatise on ancient medals in the form of dialogues, which is 

quis of Wharton; the Queen also bestowing upon him the | understood to have been prepared by the author many years 

office of Keeper of the Records in that kingdom, with an before his death; and a portion of a work which he had 

increased salary of £300. He was in Ireiand when the first | commenced in defence of the Christian religion, being that 

number of the Tatler appeared on the 12th of April (0.S.)| which is commonly known by the name of his Evidences. 

in that year—the happy idea of Steele, whose connexion | The comedy of the Drummer, or the Haunted House, which 

with the pablication Addison is said to have detected, from | had been published anonymously in his lifetime, with a pre- 

an observation on Virgil which he had himself communicated | face by Sir Richard Steele, was also soon afier reprinted by 

to his friend. The active part which he immediately took | Sir Richard, and declared to be Addison's. Two other per- 

in the conduct of this perivdical work is well known. ‘The | formances have likewise been since attributed to him on 

change of ministry in 1710, by releasing him from his official | somewhat insufficient evidence ; the first, a dissertation in 

duties, and allowing him to return to England, enabled him | Latin on the most eminent Roman poets, which appeared, 

to make his contributions still more freqnent. In the course | with an English translation, in 410. in 1718; and the other 

of this and the follewing year, he is also understood to have | a tract, entitled a Discourse on Ancient ard Modern Learning, 

contributed several papers to the political work, The Whig | which was printed with his name in 1753 having been found, 

Ezaminer, which was started about this time in opposition to | it was affirmed, among the manuscripts ef Lord Somers. 

the famous Tory print, The Examiner, in which Swift exer-| This enumeration comprehended all his published produc- 

cised his powerful pen. These papers, which are five in all, | tions. Among the literary schemes which he is said to have 

are printed among his collected works. The Tatler termi-| formed but did not live to execute, were a tragedy on the 

nated on the 2d of January, 1711; but on the Ist of March | death of Socrates, an Engiish Dictionary on the plan of that 

following appeared its still more celebrated successor, The | of the Italian language by the Academy della Crusca, and a 

Spectator, which was continued till the 6th of December, | metrical translation or paraphase of the Psalms. It does not 

1712, and of which, during the whole of that time, Addison | appear that any of these undertakings had ever been even 

was undoubtedly the chief support. The Spectator was fol- | begun. 

lowed by The Guardian, of which the first number was pub- Addison, however, has been charged with having been the 

lished on the 12th of March, and the 175th (and last) on the | author of a poetical translation of the first book of the Jiiad, 

1st of October, 1713; and in this also his pen was actively | which was published in 1715 by Mr. Tickell, then his private 

employed. An anonymous pamphlet directed against the | secretary; and by which it has been said he intended to 

eommercial policy of the ministry, ard bearing the title of | aim a covert blow at the popularity and success of Pope's 

The late Trial and Conviction of Count Tariff, which appeared | Iliad, the first volume of which had then just issued from 

this year, is likewise believed to be Addison’s, and has been | the press. The question of Addison's concern in this affair 

printed among his works. The same year he acquired still | is of more interest in reference to his moral, than to his 

greater fame than any of his former productions had brought | literary character. A story has been engrafted upon the cir- 

him, by his celebrated tragedy of Cato, which was received | cumstance to the effect that Pope, with whom he had been 

with extraordinary applause, both on the stage and when it | for some years in habits of intimacy and professed friendship, 

issued from the press. It was played thirty-five nights in| was so stung by what he conceived to be the duplicity and 

succession,—a run of popularity for which it was doubtless | baseness of his conduct on this ocasion, that he immediately 








ciled to him. The celebrated character of Atticus, now in- 
serted inthe Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, is eaid to have been 
composed by Pope afier this, and sent by him to his former 
friend. ‘The clearest examination which this story has recei- 
ved will be found in a long and elaborate note in Dr. Kippis’s 
edition of the Buographia Britannica, (vol. i, p. 86, &c.) 
which is known to have been cuntributed by Sir William 
Blackstone. The learned judge has undoubtedly sufficiently 
refuted many points in the common statement ; bat still it is 
certain that a coolness did arise between Addison and Pope 
not long after the appearance of Tickell's book, and there is 
also reason to believe that their separation was not uncon- 
nected with that somewhat injudicious and ill-timed publica- 
tion. As for the authorship of the translation, however, it 
was probably Tickell’s own. 

The literary greatness of Addison in the estimation of his 
contemporaries probably stood upon somewhat different 
grounds from those upon which it is now usualy placed 
In his own day he was looked upon as a dramatist and a poet 
of a very high order: and appears to have been not so much 
admired for anything else as for being the author of Cato 
That stately but frigid tragedy has long ceased to give the 
same pleasure, by its sonorous declamation and well expres- 
sed common-places, which it seems to have afforded to our 
ancestors. The taste which then prevailed in poetry was 
the most artificial which has distinguished any age of Eng- 
lish literature. The quality which chiefly drew admiration 
was a cold and monotonous polish—the warmth of genuine 
nature was accounted rudeness and barbarism. The return 
of the public mind to truer principles 2f judgment in such 
matters has been fatal both to the dramatic and to the poet- 
ical fame generally of Addison ; and although his verses are 
still read with pleasure as the productions of an elegant and 
accomplished mind, they are not felt to possess any high de- 
gree of that power which we now look for in poetry. His 
glory is now that of one of our greatest writers in prose 
Here, with his delicate sense of propriety, his lively faney, 
and above all, his most original and exquisite humour, he 
was in his proper walk. He is the founder of a new school 
of popular writing; in which, like most other founders of 
schools, he is still unsurpassed by any who have attempted 
to imitate him. His Tat/ers, Speetators, and Guardians, gave 
us the first examples of a style possessing all the best quai- 
isies of a vehicle of general amusement and instruction ; 
easy and familiar without coarseness, animated without ex- 
travagance, polished without unnatural labor, and from its 
flexibility adapted to all the varieties of the gay and the 
serious. 





(For the N.Y. Literary Gazette.) 
REFUGE, IN TROUBLE. 


“ God is a present help in every time of need.” 


If to feel in a multitude, sad and alone,— 

If to hear pleasure’s laugh, while I inwardly sigh,— 
If to care for no riches, or covet no throne,— 
If to hail not one glimmer of joy as my own,— 

If I breathe but one pray’r—and that pray’r is, to die,— 
Why bid me to cherish a life I despise 7— 
Why think of the earth, when I look to the skies ? 


If to stray amid roses, and heed not their scent, — 
If to gaze on the lily, and mark not its hue, — 
If to sit where the woodbine and ivy are blent, 
And the nightingale’s song on the zephyr is sent, 
Affords not one-feeling of happiness true, — 
What rest can be mine, or what sunshine impart 
One ray to illumine my desolate heart? 


If to think on the past, breeds a sigh and a tear,— 

If the heart is a bankrupt, with nothing to save,— 
If all things have wither’d, which once were too dear, 
And madness alone is my company here,— 

What else can I seek for, but death and the grave ? 
Where the worm wil] devour, and the damp will decay, 
When the light of existence huth flown far away. 


It recks not to dwell on the time that is past; 
Its sweets were but few, and its bitters were gall ! 
Too early partaken—too svon overcast— 
Toe strong in extremes to be borne, and to last— 
But rais’d for a moment, to totter and fall. 
O God! in thy mewy my spirit set free !— 


My heart it is broken—my hope is in Thee! J.RM 





A physician attending a lady several times, had recerved 
a couple of guineas each visit ; at last, when he was taking 
his departure for the last time, she gave him but one, at 
which he was surprised, and looking on the floor, as if im 
search of something, she asked him what he looked for. 
‘1 believe, madam,’ said he, ‘I have dropped a guinea, * 





ia part indebted to its political as well as tc its poetical merits ; | broke off their intercourse ; and never would be again recon- 





* No, sir,’ replied the lady, ‘ it is I who have dropped it." 
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(From the Knickerbocker Magazine.) 
EXCERPTA, 

FROM THE COMMON-PLACB BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

Repeal of the Edict of Nantes—~-When Louis the Four- 
teenth, according to Spence, found that all his persecutions 
of the Protestants were ineffectual, as to the recovering any 
nuinber of them tothe church, he sent for Archbishop Fenelon, 
who had always thought persecution for religion impolitic, 
as well as unchristian—compiained to him of the obstinacy 
of the Huguenots—and said he would have him go down, 
and try whether he could convert them with his preaching. 
“ That I will, with all my heart, Sire,’ replied the Arehbishop 
* if you will be so good as to call off your dragoons—for *tis 
they that drive them so much farther from us.’ 


Dean Swift-—The following anecdote of Dean Swift I find 
recorded py Spence, from the dictation of Pope. It displays 
the characteristic eccentricity of the author of Gulliver's 
Travels: —* Dean Swift has an odd, blunt way,” says Pope, 
“ which is mistaken by strangers for ill-nature. *Tis so odd, 
that there's no describing it but by facts. I'll tell you one 
that just comes into my head: One evening, Gay and I 
went to see him; you know how intimately we were all 
acquainted. On our coming in, ‘ Hey-day, gentlemen,’ says 
the decter, ‘what's the meaning of this visit? How came 
you to leave all the great lords, that you are so fond of, to 
come hither to see a poor Dean!’ ‘ Because we would rather 
see you than any of them.’ ‘ Ay, any one that did not know 
you so well as I do, might believe you But, since you are 
come, | inust get supper for you, I suppose?’ ‘ No, Doctor, 
we have supped already.’ ‘Supped already! that's impos- 
sible! why, ‘tis not eight o'clock yet.’ ‘Indeed we have’ 
‘That's very strange; but if you had not supped, I must 
have got something fur you. Let me see; what should I 
have had !—a couple of lobsters? Ay, that would have done 
very well—two shillings : tarts—a shilling. But you would 
drink a glass of wine with me, though you supped so much 
before the usual time, only to spare my pocket!’ ‘No, we 
had rather talk with you, than drink with you.’ ‘ But if you 
had supped with me, asin all reason you ought to have dune, 
you must have drank with me. A bottle of wine—two shil- 
lings. Two and two are four, and one is five: just two and 
sixpence a-piece. There, Pope, there is halfa crown for you; 
and there's another for you, Sir ;—for I won't save anything 
by you, I am determined.’ This was all said and done with 
his asual seriousness ; and in spite of everything we could 
say to the contrary, he actually obliged us to take the money.” 





Warburtoniana.—The celebrated Warburton published an 


edition of Shakspeare, in which he took the most unwarrant- 
able liberties of changing the text, often manifestly perverting 
it, and as often rendering passages obscure, which in the 
original are perfectly clear. I annex a few specimens :— 

‘ A beggarly account of empty boxes.’— Romeo and Juliet. 

“T suspect,” says Warburion, “ that Shakspeare wrote— 

‘ A braggartly account of empty boxes.’” 

“Not but account,” says the sage critic, “ may signify 
number as well as contents. If the first, the common reading 
is right.” 

Euwards, who published a book styled “ Canons of Criti- 
cism,” in which he gives a variety of proofs of the imperti- 
nence and folly of the alterations, asks, “* What are the con- 
tents of empty boxes tT 

*To fright the souls of fearful adversaries.’ —Richard III. 

“T rather think,” says Warburton, “ he wrote the foule, 
(French) crowd, or multitude.” 

‘Lauscetot.—The old proverb is very well parted between 
my master Shylock, and you, Sir. You havethe grace of God, 
and he has enouga. 

Bassanio.—Thou speak'st it well.’— Merchant of Venice. 

“ T should choose to read,” says Warburton, “ Thou split'si 
¢ well.” 


And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens well.’—Love's L. Lost. 


“We should,” says Warburton, “ read beauty’s crete, 
c. beauty’s white, from crete !” 


‘ All ready at a point.’— Macbeth. 
“ Ata point, may mean, all ready at atime; but Shak- 


speare meant more, and certainly wrote—‘ Ali ready at ap- 
point,’—1i.e. at a place appointed !” 


Rando!phiana.—The histery of the United States affords 
few instances of sublime her»ism, good conduct, and consum- 
mate skill, equal to what were displayed by General Eaton 
in the attack and capture of Derne, by which he had every 
prospect of expelling the usurper, Jusef Bashaw, from the 
throne of Tmpoli, reimstating the legal monarch, Hamet Cara- 
malla, Bashaw, and procuring the release of our prisoners 
without ransom, when the injudicious and il!l-timed interfe- 
rence of Tobias J.ear snatched the glorious prospect from his 
grasp. A motion was made in Congress to award a sword 
to the general for his exploits, and an amendinent was offered 
te atrike out “ sword,” and insert “medal.” A long, frivo- 
lous, aad anworthy debate ensued, in which considerable 
ppposition was made to both the original motion and the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





amendment. Mr. Randolph declared, that if Congress were 
80 lavish of their rewards, (!) it would finally come to pass 
that those who wore medals or swords would be more numer- 
ous than the rest of the community! ‘To the great diseredit 
of Congress, the resolution and amendment were rejected, 
and this grand exploit was suffered to pass without any re- 
ward or mark of gratitude on the part of Congress. The 
Legislature of: Massachusetts, to its credit, redeemed the 
national character, by voting to the general a tract of land, 
containing, as far as my memory serves me, ten thousand 
acres. 

In one of Mr. Randolph's orations, he made a violent 
attack on the army of the United States, in which he did noi 
spare that of the Revolution, but was as severe upon it as on 
the existing army. A Lieutenant Knight, an officer in the 
latter, feeling for the honor of the corps to which he belong- 
ed, determined to try the metal of the assailant. Singling 
him out ina box in the Chesnut street Theatre, he sought 
an opportunity to tread heavily on his toes, expecting to be 
immediately challenged for the offence. But in this expec- 
tation he was disappointed. Instead of sending a challenge, 
Randolph wrote a strong expostulatory letter to John Adains, 
the then President of the United States, complaming of the 
insolence of his myrmidons in endeavoring to intimidate anc 
brow-beat Members of Congress. Whether the President 
took any notice of the affair, and, if any, what, I cannot 
recollect. 


Important Literary Debate-—Lord Grenville, says Warbur- 
ton, had long wanted to pass an evening with Pope. When 
lis wish was accomplished, two hours were almost wholly 
taken up by his lordship in debating, and settling how the 
first verse of the ZEnicd was {to be pronounced, and whether we 
should say Cicero or Kickero. This circumstance is alluded 
to in the Dunciad. 


The Germans.—Although the remark may be generally 
true, observes Mr. Dwight, that where there is feeling or 
intellect, it will be visible in the countenance, it certainly is 
not applicable to the Germans. ‘Their faces are the least 


expressive of any nation in Europe; and even when deeply | 
interested in conversation, their countenances are not indices | 


of their minds or their hearts. 


Conversational Powers of the Parisians.—The Parisian is | 


so “accustomed to conversation from his childhood, that he 


does it with the same ease and adroitness as a soldier per- | 


forms his drill; and so early does he discover that grace is 
indispensible to his reputation, and indeed to his being en- 
dured in society, that it soon becomes a part of hts being, 
and he rarely, if ever, suffers from embarrassment. 
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We lost sigh’, for a whi'e, of our present subject, from the 
pressure of matter strictly literary; and although constantly 
determined to resume it at an early opportunity, yet, like all 
postponements made sine die, it seemed less and Jess probable 
that the time shoul! ever arrive It is now in some sort con- 
nected with the news coluign of our work, and we almost 
rejoice that we are able to sit to the subject again. 

Our considerations left off (page 28) at the British Govern- 
ment, about the reigns of the Tudor family. It had not yet 














to certain individuals, by which they rapidly attained to great 
riches at the expense of the community; and the levying of 
monies for the king’s, or for public use, without the lega! forms. 
These irregularities took place without much murmuring on 
the part of the people. In truth, the conduct was so novel, 
that the latter did not seem aware of its enormity during that 
weak monarch’s life; but it was left to his son, Charles,—a man 
every way superior to his futher,—to experience the bitter con- 
sequences of previous mismanagement. Charles, however, 
was, unhappily, both obstinate in opinion and mfirm of pur- 
pose. Continually trying new modes to bolster-up his mis- 
conceived rights, yet ever frustrat din his attempts, he could 
not but see that all his schemes reeoiled apon his own head, 
and that the people would grow bolder from continued victory ; 
| yet, asif toadd one more proof of the adage, ‘‘ Quem Deus vult,”” 

&c., instead of changing his policy, he obstinately clung to it, 
| till he drove the people to a revolt, and brought himself to the 
| block. 
We have here a melancholy proof of the effects produced by 
| popularinsurrection. The first step being taken, the multitude 
| know not how far they will go. Not one of the Parliamentary 
faction even dreamed, in the beginning of their hostilities 
against the crown, of doing more than to bring the sovereign to 
his senses, and procurearedress of grievances. But, conquest 
enlarges demands; victory too frequently produces insolence; 
and at least, hostilities give rise to nggravations. The monarchy 
became a republic; a successful and fanatical soldier became 
all but a king; orders and distinctions were abolished; a sim- 
ple, and as it was believed, conscientious worship was esta- 
| blished ; the laws were duly ad.: inistered at home ; the country 
was respected and feared abroad ; a general equality and fellow- 
ship was introduced. Here were all the ingredients of a na- 
tioval security and happiness ;. and yet, within five years, the 
whole nation were weary of their independence,—sighed for 
their ancient rulers,—actually sent for the son of their slaugh- 
tered sovereign, a man who: they knew to be possessed of the 
most dissolute habits,—brought him back in triumph and with- 
out bloodshed, and even offered him, in the plenitude of their 
| affection, absolute power ! 

How then, with such an example before our eyes, shall we 

attempt to account for human action. Snrely man ts the crea- 
| tare of habit, and not only individually, but collectively. The 
English either knew not how to use their liberties, or they had 
not yet fallen upon the right plan for the conduct of public af- 
fairs It remained for them to receive yet fresh injuries and 
insults, to be still farther degraded, for liberty to be still nearer 
a total extinction, before the very extremity of the case should 
open to them a way to rational freedom, and set her upon a 
foundation that should be capable of withstanding the rudest 
shocks, whether of popular clamor, or of individual ambition. 
This line of conduct, whilst it exhibits something very like fa- 
tuity in the English, is at least a proof that they were not an ex- 
tremely factious people; that they were contented with old 
maxims when they were not carriéd out to notorious abuse, and 
that they deserved the character of a loyal peple. 

The developement of the British constitution, such as it near- 
ly is at present, we shall trace from the conduct of the last male 
| of the Stuarts who sat on the throne, and from its results. Our 
| present paper will not admit of the full consideration; and as 








attained a consistency and fixed character. All the rulers ved it is the basis of that constitution under which it is our happi- 


that house were despotic, and the people quietly submitted to 
arbitrary authority whilst the reins of government were in vigor- 
ous hands; but no sooner was Elizabeth dead, and the imbecility 
of her successor, James, become manifest, than ‘orth stalked 
the Genius of Liberty, refreshed by his retirement—experienced 
by late observation—more discriminating, through the progress 
of | arning and education in the land. The people viewed 
with indignation the restraiats and the insults which arbitrary 
sovereigns and their satellites had heaped upon them; they 
spurned with contempt the notion of “ Divine right” which 
James was perpetually asserting ; they began to feel that rulers 
were made for the people, instead of the converse of that pro- 
position. 

We may here remark, as a point always to be kept in view, 
in surveying the conduct of the Stuart dynasty in Engl snd, that 
the maxim of “the Divine right of kings” was strongly incul- 
cated in that family, was at a'l t mes insisted on, and was in 
fact the stambling-block which brought one of them to the 
scaffold, and drove another a fugitive from the throne of his 
ancestors. 

A most corrupt administration was introduced in the time of 
James I.,—a weak, needy, and vain man, alihough a man of 
good intentions. ‘This was the practice of granting monopolies 


| ness to live, we shall continue the subject in our next, and en- 
large upon it, as occasion shall require. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
IRELAND. 

Dublin, Dec. 3.—The first exhibition of the Dublin Tories 
in support of the Duke of Wellington, was made to-day, at 
“The Crooked Building,” where the Guild of Merchants 
(amongst whom there are no merchants, but many individuals 
who have taken the benefit of the Insolvent Act.) are in the 
habit of assembling. I never witressed so complete a failure. 
The master, a Mr. Wm. Ball Rogerson, was in the chair. 
The first mover of a resolution was a person who, in consi- 
deration of his large and helpless family, was appointed to 
an office in the corporation. His speech was remarkable for 
nothing beyond en insane abuse of the late Ministry. The 
motion for the address was seconded by the inspector of coal- 
meters; and a committee was named, of whch the most dis-~ 
tinguished members were Sir Harcourt Lees and an attorney 
named Norman. The latter individual read the address, 
which stated that the Guild would uphold the King’s prero-~ 
gative; that it congratulated his Majesty upon yor 
his late Ministers, who had passed acts injurious to the, 
tablished Church ; and concluded by humbly expressing a 
hope that his Majesty would never again consent to such 
acts of Parliament. 
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The adoption of the address was moved Ly the only man | sia, it is said, took the principal share in dictating to the 
of wealth in the room, the present Lord Mayor, and seconded | Sultan what he should do. The Sul:an abandons all claim to 


by an old man named Morrison, who stated he had hee 
formerly ‘a Liberal,” but had lived long enough to see the | 
error of his ways! An attorney advised them to drop the 
name of Orangemen, because it appeared, when they adopted 





it, they were only a contemptible little faction—whereas the | it would appear, were forcibly wrung from the Sultan ; bat 
Orangemen nearly comprised all the Protestants of Ireland. | that, notwithstanding his reluctant acquiescence in the sug- 


This happens to be a very great mistake !] Sir Harcourt 
ya then declared, that as long as Popery was im Ireland, 
the naine of Orangemen would continue ; and he intimated 
that it was he who had dismissed the late Ministry, by sending 
to his Majesty informations upon oath, proving that some of | 
the Ministers were guilty of misprision of treason! He also | 
stated very broadly, that he could have got any office under 
the Crown which a clergyman could hold, if he would have | 
abandoned the Orangemen, and ceased to write against Ca- 
tholic emancipation. The intelligence of the meeting may 
be guessed at, when it is known that Sir Harcourt's insinu- 
ations and statements were responded to by loud cheers. 

Ten thousand persons assembled on Sunday near Balting- 
lass, county of Wicklow, to petition Parliament for the total | 
abolition of tithes, and to adopt resolutions against the for- 
mation ofa Tory Admiristration. Wm. Jackson, Esq. a Pro- 
testant gentleman, presided. The Rev. Mr. Lalor, parish 
priest, addressed the meeting, which was most peaceably con- 
ducted, on the necessity of seeking legislative protection for 
the prosecuted tenartry, from the exterminating system 
adopted by many landlords in Treland. 





FRANCF. 
The fact is quite ircontestible, says a Paris journal of 
December 3, that Prince ‘laileyrand has refused positively 
to go as Ambassador to England. The reason is, the Duke 





of Wellington being Minister, or if not, Chief Secretary for 


‘ Foreign Affairs—and at all events, the Ministry being his in 


substance, whoever his puppets may be, whether Sir R. Peel } 


or Sir C. Sution. 
sonal objection to the Duke—quite the conirary; he is an 
Anti-Reformer. But as long as there is a Wellington Cabi- 
net, no man in France, especially if a friend of the Duke, 
likes to touch it, for fear of being thought of an anti-national 
cast. 

This feeling operates powerfully on all the French states- 
men; and if the Wellimgton experiment were, by some 


strange imircale, to succeed, this feeling would prove most | 


detrimental to peace, and particularly hurtful. The French 
would bear concessions to England under a Liberal Govern- 
ment, which to the Duke of Weilington could never be en- 
dured. 

PRUSSIA. 

A letter from Berlin of the 26th Nov., has the following: 
“Ie is generally thought here that the Conferences of the 
Northern Powers were relative to the affairs of Holland, and 
that the King of that country will arrive here. More has 
been done within these few days in his behalf, than for the 
last two years. A second point under consideration related 
to the Spanish question. Prussia is resolved not to acknow- 
ledge the Governments de fucto which exist in Spain and 
Portugal. The names of the reigning houses of those coun- 
tries are omitted in the official almanack, published under the 
inspection of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Now that 
Wellington is at the head of the English Ministry, it is con- 
sidered that no obstacles exist to the acknowledgment of 
Don Carlos.” 

HOLLAND. 


The conscripts for the militia of 1835 are to be called out 
in the proportion of one for every three hundred souls, which 
is considered rather warlike. Other measures, however, 
appear to be demonstrative to the contrary; among these 
may be reckoned an unlimited furlough to the corps of Rifle- 
men of Van Dam, and probably to the other corps of volun- 
teers. [tis said that the Prince of Orange (who has recently 
arrived from Berlin) is to proceed to London, to renew the 
regulations relative to Belgium with the new British ministry. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss press is filled with commentaries on a proposal 
made to the Grand Council of Berne, by M. Hasthofer, which 
amounts to a declaration of war against all Europe. He 
calls upon the Vouncil to declare that the independence of 
Switzerland is endangered by the proceedings of Foreign 
Ambassadors, and the menaces of Foreign Powers. He pro- 
poses to send the Ambassadors in question out of the Re- 

ic of Berne, and to name an experienced General ani- 
mated with patriotic sentiment, to take the command of the 
Berne troops. The Gazette de Basle announces that M.H. 
has withdrawn his proposition. 


TURKEY. 

We have advices, says the London Courier, from Constan- 
tinople to the 4th inst., when all immediate prospect of a war 
between the Sultan and the Pacha of Egypt had entirely 
disappeared. The two parties have come to an agreement, 
under the mediation of France, Russia, and England. Rus- 


M. de Talleyrand has certainly no per- | 


| Mexico. 
| termination unless greater energy and action among them- 


| the meantime are successful in their in roads, active, and bent 


— a 


arrears of tribute due by Mehemet Ali, and even confers upon 
him the Sandjack of Orfa, of which district the latter had 
violently possessed himself,—on condition, however, that 
Mehemet pay for it an annual tribute. These concessions, 


gestions of his allies, he had determined not to withdraw his 
forces from the frontiers of Syria, and to be prepared for all 
events. 

MEXICO. 

Intelligence has been received from Vera Cruz to the 30th 
of Nov. by the arrival of the Mexican at this port. The 
most interesting news consists of the continued depredations 
of the savages on the northern frontier in the state of New 
The people express apprehensions of absolute ex- 


selves is resorted to. Their nearest military commandancy 
is 900 miles, and the seat of the general government about 
2100 miles. These are distances too great to look for any 
effective relief, except in their own efforts. The indians in 


upon their destruction. 

The general condition of Moxico, and indeed of the other 
South American governments, is said to be tranquil. 

A conducta with $740,000, arrived at Vera Cruz, from 
Mexico near the close of November. Of this amount, $40,- 
000 was shipped on board the Mexican, and has arrived. 

A French brig arrived at Vera Cruz, states that on the 
15.h of November, 90 miles N. E. saw various articles adrift, 
lowered her boat, and picked 50 or 60 bbis. marked “ New- 
ark,” and “ Bath.” 

The Mexican Congress was to assemble on the first of 
January. 

TEXAS. 

Brazoria papers have been received by the Journal of 
Commerce the 29th of November. They contain informa- 
tion of movements in Brazoria, which is a province in 
Texas, having for the object to erect the latter into an inde- 
pendant state. These movements, however, have been dis- 
countenanced by the Central Committee of Austin’s Colony 
—probably under the influence of a letter from Col. Austin 
himself, who is and for many months past has been confined 
ina prison at Mexico, and whose safety perhaps depends 
upon the orderly course of the Colony which bears his 
name. 

The papers indicate that the plan was concerted first in 
Bexar. An official letter from the Political Chief of the 
Department of Brazos, calling upon the citizens of Texas to 
join in the accomplishment of that important measure. 

An election took place accordingly for the choice of repre- 
sentatives to a Congress, to be held on the 15th of November. 

Its proceedings are unknown, but it is believed the projet 
has been defeated by the opposition of the Austin Colony. 


By the Silvie de Grasse, we have news one day: later from 
Europe. 


Sir Robert Peel arrived in London on the 9th, agreeably to 
the anticipations of the Courier, published yesterday. Of 
course there had been no time to proceed with ministerial ar- 
rangements, or even for consultation, when the evening pa- 
pers of that day went to press. Lord Palmerston, at a public 
dinner, had declared his opinion that the new Ministry to be 
organized could not sustain itself. 


It having been reported in Paris that M. Dupin, after 
speaking in the Chambers in opposition to Ministers, had 
voted with them, be had contradicted the report, under his 
own signature. 

M. Charles Dupin bas been re-elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies by the College of the 10th Arrondissement, having 
received 510- votes out of 864. 

Paris, Dec. 10.—Little has been done to-day on Change, 
and the funds have gently followed the upward tendency 
which they have had for the last few days. Three per cents 
opened at 77f. 25, and closed at 77f. 45. Fives opened at 
106f. 90, and closed at 107. 

The bureaux of the Chamber of Deputies have been occu- 
pied to-day in the appointment of Commissioners for the bills 
relative to the responsibility of Ministers,—relative to ma- 
jorats—and customs. In the bureaux where the ministerial- 
ists have a majority, they do not take the trouble to discuss 
the merits or demerits of bills. The session continued just 
long enough forthe canvass In the 3d bureayx, on the con- 
trary, where the opposition have the advantage both in num- 
ber and a remarkable concentration of talent, the examination 
of the bill relative to the responsibility of Ministers has been 
rigid, and the discussion animated and thorough. MM. De- 
rault, Pages and Hennequin, successively took part in it. A 
brilliant off-hand speech of M. Mauguin on the true princi- 
ples of the responsibility of Ministers, and the best means of 
putting them into practice, produced a powerful impression. 
In this bureaux the session commenced at neon, and at 3 


SPAIN. 
They write from Bayonne, under date of the 6th Dec., that 
on the Ist or 2d of that month, Zumallacarreguy attacked the 
garrison of Caparosa and the barracks of Falces and Peralta, 
which were defended by militia. The barracks were taken 
by assault, afier 24 hours’ resistance. More than three 
hundred militia men and two hundred soldiers were shot, and 
the houses plundered. 
Mina left Pampeluna on the 3d, with 700 infantry, 300 
cavalry, and four pieces of artillery. He took the direction 
towards Clumbier, where the main body of the insurgents 
now are. I have not learned what was the result of this ex- 
pedition. 

The Carlists who besieged Elisondo, afier encountering a 
sortie from the garrison, have retired. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Such weather as we are experiencing at present surpasses 


all our previous recollections. The Thermometer is down 


to 10 deg. below zero, and where it will stop we dare not an- 
ticipate. It is now that the charities of life must be called 
into action ; whilst they warm our own hearts, they will in- 
cite us to produce the same effects on the miserable bodies of 
the distressed poor. We present some of the consequences,— 
from the columns of a contemporary. 


Effects of Cold Weather.—We \earn from our News Col- 
lector, that the British schooner Tweed, from Kingston, Ja- 
maica, was yesterday towed up to the Narrows by the steam- 
boat American Eagle, but in consequence of encouniering 
large quantities of ice, was obliged to part from her. The 
pilot made sail in her, ran her into the surf, and came to an- 
chor, where she lay this morning. 

The steam-boat Hercu!es also towed up a topsail schooner 
to the Narrows, where she ran foul of the ice, which carried 
her ashore near fort Lafayette. The Hercules was alongside 
her this morning, and it was suppused she would be got off 
at high tide. 

The steam-boats Hercules, American Eagle, and Flushing, 
were obliged last night, in consequence of the drift ice, to 
make a harbor at Fort Dock, Long Island. 

The North River was covered yesterday nearly down to 
the Battery, and there being but little wind, the ice remained 
stationary, and requires but a short time more of severe wea- 
ther to give us a solid bridge to Jersey City and Hoboken. 
In the East River, the ice was moved by the tide, and left 
occasionally an opening for the ferry boats. At about one 
o'clock the river was completely blocked with ice for a short 
time, above the Fulton-street ferry, so that several persons 
crossed upon it to and from Brooklyn. Large fields of ice 
in the upper and lower bays, drifting with the tide, occasion- 
ally block up the Narrows, and render it difficult for vessels 
to get into port without the aid of steam-boats. 

All the steam-boats on the North River bave ceased run- 
ning for the present. 

The steam-boat Westchester, Capt. Brooks, arrived yes- 
terday at 4 o'clock, from Bridgeport, having encountered 
much ice on her passage. In the neighborhood of Bridgeport 
and Norwalk she was obliged to cut her way through. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer of yesterday says,—The Dela- 
ware River is frozen over. The ice boat brought the East- 
ern mail from Cainden yesterday morning. ‘The mercury 
stood on Monday morning at one degree above zero 

Capt. Jeffries, of the steam-boat Newcastle, lefi New Cas- 
tle at 3 P.M. on Saturday. but owing to the great quantity 
of ice did not reach Philadelphia till 7 o'clock on Sunday 
morning, being under way all the time—distance 40 miles. 


The State Government—His Excellency Governor Marcy 
was sworn into office for his second term on the Ist inst.— 
on which occasion a detachment of troops were’on duty, and 
the public officers of the city and State paid their respects ta 
the chief magistrate. The Legislature met on Tuesday. 


Dividends.—The Neptune Insurance Company have de- 
clared a dividend of seven per cent. for the last six months, 
payable on, demand. 

The Eagle Fire Company, four and a half per cent. for the 
last six months, payable on the 15th inst. 

The. Merchants’ Fire Incurance Company, three and a half 
per cent. for the last six months, payable on the 15th inst. 

The Ocean Insurance Company, ten percent. for the lass 
six months, payable on the 12th inst. 

The New York Insurance Company, five per cent. for the 
last six months, payable on the 12th inst. 


Death of Dr. Carey—-This eminent divine, persevering 
missionary, oriental scholar, and practical philanthropist, paid 
the debt to nature in India, the principal seat of his useful 
and pious labors, on-the 9th of June last, at the age of 73 
years. He had been for a long time infirm, and he ultimate- 
ly died rather from the decays of nature than positive disease, 
He was the son of’a poor man in England, hadittle early 








o'clock was not concluded.—Jour. of Com, 


education, and was by trade a shoemaker. But his mind wae 
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of that energetic cast which enabled him to surmount all those 
formidable obstacles. « Becoming a man of piety, and of ar- | 
dent temperament, he was anxious to acquire a knowledge 
of the ancient languages in which the sacred scriptures were 
written. This led him to search, during all the leisure his 
occupation would allow, into grammars and dictionaries, and 
other books necessary to his pursuit, in all which he made 
surprising progress. He also read narratives of voyages and 
travels, from which he discovered the lamentable moral con- 
dition of the nations of the earth. Actuated by strong im- 
pulse and an unconquerable spirit, he determined to devote 
his life to the spread of the religion of the cross in the east. 
Accordingly he succeeded in obtaining passage in a Danish 
ship, and arrived with his family at Bengal, near the close of 
the year 1793. The British East India Company were at | 
that time wholly opposed to the introduction of christianity 
into India, and it was many years before he succeeded in the 





open prosecution of the great object that had brought him 
thither. The interval he employed, with great assiduity, in 
obtaining a knowledge of the native languages, and as in all 
his other effurts, his genius and his perseverance were crown- 
ed with success. He applied himself diligently to the study 
of the Bengalee language, and then of the Sangskrit. He 
translated the Scriptures into Bengalee, preached the Gospel | 
in it extensively, and supported several schools. 

The following letter announcing the decease of Dr. C. has 
just been received in Philade!phia, and appears in Poulson’s 
Daily Advertiser 


| 


“ Liverpoot, Dec. 1, 1834. 
My Dear Sir,—The high estimation in which I know you 
have held the character and extraordinary talents and labors 
of the venerable Dr. Carey, of Serampore, renders it quite | 
unnecessary for me to apologize for informing you that this 
great and good man has rested from his labors, having ex- 
pired on the 9th of June last, a short time before the period | 
when he would have completed his 73d year 
This event, which was brought on by paralysis, the effect 
of intense mental application, had been looked for by his 
friends and associates for eome time before, and he had him- 
self been anticipating it for the same period, as he told me by 
letter, without rapture, but with composure and even with | 
joy, as the fruit of a firm confidence in the cross and atoning 
sacrifice of the Son of God. 


by adverse winds, letters were received from various parts of 
England, manifesting an increased attention to the mission in 


| all go to prove that she meant to make herself amenable to 


| and sorrows. 


i . 
| refused to retract it, but her Counsel was permit:ed by the 


| gen, at Red Hook, two miles from Brooklyn ferry, has been 


| has been sold at $1500 per acre. 


leans. Aflera fruitless search there, she returned again to 
New York, and still meeting with disappoiniment, she came 
over into New Jersey on her way to Philadelphia, and hav- 
ing stopped for the night at a barn near Kingston, wearied, 
broken-hearted, dejected and in a foreign land, the horrible 
idea of suicide presented itself as the only end of her suffer- 
ings. But from this dreadful and melancholy alternative, 
she was-diverted by circumstances altogether providential. 
Instead therefore of pursuing her original intention, she 
caught one of the horses in the field in which the barn was 
situated, and rode off towards New Brunswick ; the other 
horse followed. Circumstances (and her own confession) 


the laws—and horse-stealing being in her own country pun- 
ishable by death, she sought it as an end to her sufferings 


The accused, when put upon her trial, pleaded guilty and 


Court to enter a plea of not guilty, aul the case went to a 
jury, who brought in a verdict of mot guilty. No one ap- 
peared against her, such was the sympathy excited in her 
case, and so strong was the belief that the act shé committed 
was one of phrenzy, and not of deliberate intention.—JN. J. 
Fredonian. 


The seven pirates tried and condemned at Boston, have 
been sentenced to be hanged on the 11th of March next. 
An unsuccessful motion was made for a new trial. 


The Long Island Star states that the farm of Jacob Ber- 


sold for $500,000. It consists of 100 acres of land, hilly 
and sandy. The farm of John Skillman, at the Wallabout, 


minor affairs, for the sake of the plot. Finally, the editors thr m- 


selves are not remarkably felicitous in‘their style; and, as their 
observations stand at “ the head and front” of the book which 


they introduce, we are involuntarily induced to subtract from 
the merits of their share of the text. 


With respect to the novel itself, it possesses more than an 
ordinary share of stirring interest ; and, what is uncommon in 
all but the writings of Sir Walter Scott. it carries on the busi- 
ness of the story very much in dialogue. This we believe to 
be the most difficult part of novel writing; and consider it no 
small praise of the book before us, to say that the interlocutory 
part of the execution is vigorous and natural. We hail the 
appearance of the Russian novel, and trust that its appearance 
is the precursor of great extension of literature, as well as of 
liberal opinions, in that quarter. 


The Knickerbocker Magazine--for January 1835. 


The present number commences the fifth volume of the work. 
It appears with a new and chaste vignette on the cover, and 
contains enlarged quantity of matter—viz. 92 pages. But, it 
is not for increased quantity, or for me:e improvement in exter- 
| nal appearance, that this clever periodical deserves increased 
patronage ;—the va'uable papers which are now constantly to 
be found in it, and in which particular the spirited proprietors 
have amply redeemed their early pledge, are sufficient to re- 
mind the public, that the “ Knickerbocker,"—the original and 
peculiar periodical of our city,—is worthy of its warmest sup- 
port. In the present number, after the compliments of the 





comprising 60 acres, two miles from the Brooklyn ferries, 


season, we have an able philosophical paper on the Theory of 


a Life,” by Dr. Metcalf; “ Sights in the East,” very interest- 


” well writ- 


5? 


| ing; an account of the “ Rosycrusian Philosophy, 


Tke Pilgrim festival was celebrated with great solemnity | ten ; a paper on “ Our own Country,” animated and patriotic ; 


| at Plymouth, on the 22d ult., and the address delivered 


on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. Blagden of Boston, is spok- 
en of in terms of high enconium. A melancholy accident 
which happened during the day must have marred the pleas- 
ure of the celebration. The venerable Dr. Thatcher, so well 
known as the author of the “ Revolutionary Journal,” was 
run down and driven over by a vehicle of some sort, and so 


tained forhim. Dr. Thatcher is eighty-two years of age. 


| 
| 
! 
A little before his death, afier a long suspense, occasioned | severely injured, that very serious apprehensions are enter- 
| 


which he had so long labored. (One of these contained an | 


anonymous donation frum a lady of £500 to its funds, and | 


£500 to the College ) These were read to him, and he em- 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
The Young Muscovite, or, The Poles in Russia, Edited by 


phatically thanked God that he had been permitted, before | Captain Frederick Chamier, R.N., author of “The Life of 


his departure, not only to sec the missiun in a state of greater 
efficiency than on any former period, but to witness also such 
pleasing evidence of his own labors, and those of his beloved 
associates, ir the work being justly appreciated by his friends 
at home. 


You are aware that he was honored of God to be the chief | 


instrument in the translation of the sacred Scriptures into the 
ianguages of the East. Of the value of his labors, you will 
be able then to form some just idea, when I state, that in ad- 
dition to tracts translated into nine different languages, 
{about 70 in number,) a Bengalee newspaper, which has ta- 
ken great hold on the minds of the natives, and destroyed 
many of those prejudices v hich operated as great hindrances 
to the spread of the gospel—and a variety of other publica- 
tions, alike interesting to the oriental scholar, and to all the 
friends of missions, there have issued from the Serampore 
press more than 212,000 volumes of the sacred Scriptures in 
40 languages,*spoxen by more than two hundred and seventy 


millions of immortal beings, and that, in connection with the | 


miss‘on, there are now fifiy able, zealous, and disinterested 
Evangelists laboring among the Heathen, and not a few of 
them in countries where there is no other Christian Mission- 
ary 

Not being in correspondence with any other friends in 
your part of the Union, perhaps, you will excuse the freedom 
of my suggesting the propriety of these details being given to 
the religious pablic, (to whom the name of Dr. Carey must be 
already familiar,) through the medium of some of your news- 
papers. I remain yours, my dear sir, 

With great respect and sincerity, 
Samvet Horr.” 


On the 20th Dec. the trial of Catharine Dingwall came 
before the Quarter Sessions, on a charge of Horse Stealing. 

The story of this poor girl is pathetic and singularly ro- 
mantic. Having formed an attachment for a young man in 
the service of her father, named Charles Stuart, he was ban- 
ished from the house sf his employer, and it is supposed sail- 
ed for America. It appears that she became fo ardently at- 
tached to him, that she assumed man’s apparel—travelled 
from Yerkshire to Liverpool, where she engaged as a common 
sailor, and sailed in search of her lover. 

She arrived safely at New York, and after wandering for 
some time through the streets of that city, she travelled to 
Byston, from thenceto Philadelphia and even to New Or- 


a Sailor,” &c. 2vols. 12mo. (pp. 434.) New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1834. 


Who now shall be so hardy as to affirm that “ there is no- 
thing new under the sun”? The world teems with novelty, 
| and what is more to the purpose, the abundance is in the 
last degree interesting to the feelings, to the judgment, to the 
purse, to the interests, to the manners. Russia, which a cen- 
tury ago was little better than a land of savage, has sent forth 
a novel,—and notwithstanding autocratical jealousies, it is 
founded on history, to boot. True, that history is concerning 
| the founder of the present race of Czars, and is eulogistic in its 
| substance, although the praise be indirectly conveyed ;—but 
| that anything in the shape of political discussion or reflection 
should be tolerated, is in itself something new. The editors, 
| however, assure us, that such are the charms of this work in 
the estimation of the worthy who now sways the Russian scep- 
tre, that it has actually withdrawn him from the praiseworthy 
but vain attempt to learn the merits of every judicial case in 
his dominions. But, the book itself is not the only wonder in 
the case before us. It has been translated, by a Russian lady, 
into the English language. 


Having given vent to the admiration which snch a produc- 
tion deserves, we have now to express some regret. In the 
first place, the editors have altered the style of the translation 
materially; this by their own admission. Perhaps they may 
have improved it; but, as matter of curiosity, and as giving 
some insight into Russian idiom,—which must have been per- 
ceptible in such a translation,—we are somewhat disappointed. 
Secondly, the editors have themselves woven-in an under-plot; 
which is unfair, and makes the work no longer identical. 
Thirdly, they have been too tenderly regardful of euphony, 
and have sof ened down the orthography—and, consequently, 
the pronunciation—of the names. Now, in this we fear they 
have been more careful than just; for, however harsh may be 
the names of the charaeters, at first, yet if the story have interest 
and pathos in its composition, we soon rub off the corners and 
edges of mere names, and accommodate ourselves to those 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“Leaves from an Zronaut,” somewhat visionary; “The 
| Cruize of a Guineaman,” false and unnatural in all its details, 
| though possessing good nautical phraseology; several very 
| good specimens of poetry; aud some judicious criticism. We 
are satisfied that the editors have only to persevere in the course 
| which they have hitherto pursued, to secure a full share of the 
| public patronage; and as they do all without having resort to 
| meretricious enticements, or fulsome puffing,—either of which 
is utterly unworthy of men of letters,—their success, be it what 
| it may, will be that of honorable exertion, and will of itself be 
a pure reward. 


The Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthagenians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes and Persians, Grecians and Macedoni- 
ans ; including a History of the Aris and Sciences of the An- 
cients. By Charles Rollin, late Principal of the Universite 
of Paris, &c. &c. With a life of the anthor, by James Bell. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. (pp. 1245.) With maps and plates. New 
York. Dearborn. 1834. 


Our city has long labored under somewhat of a stigma, on 
the score of typography and other cares connected with book 
publication. However true the observation may have been 
aforetime, we are proud to assert that at present New York can 
produce specimens of books, able to compete in all parts of 
their fabrication with any cities of the Union. ‘The labors of 
the Harpers have been long, arduous, and successful, and the 
publisher of the present work, which is in fact but one of a se- 
ries, may truly be said to have achieved a triumph both in price 
and quality over every competitor. Of the work itself it would 
be idle to speak in terms of circumstantial criticism; it has been 
too long before the world in every shape and quality of book 
to require much animadversion. Nevertheless, we may re- 
mark upon the care that has been taken to render the present 
edition complete and perfect. The origival introductions and 
prefaces are restored here, which have been too frequently ex- 
punged from all but the French editions, and some invaluable 
dissertations upon the arts and sciences, have been carefully 
added, which have but rarely been found in any English copy. 
It thus becomes a work of great moment, and to which we may 
refer with satisfaction and emolument, when we wish to con- 
sider ancient nations under any given point of view. The no 
tions of Rollin were tinctured with peculiarities, such as the 
belief of demoniacal possession in the Gods of Pagan worship, 
and some others of a like nature ; but, independent of those, his 
book is proof of deep and careful research; and the number of 
editions, in all the languages of Europe, sufficiently shew the 
estimation in which the writer is regarded. We imagine that 
this edition must have an extensive sale, both in the public se- 
mivaries and among private families throughout the United 
States. 
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Twe “New-York Literary Garetie,” ia the title of 4 new semi-monthly review of new publications, &e., which takes the place of “ The Constellation” and the 
“Atlas Magazine,” by Messts. Swinborne and Paterson. The plan is judicious, and the execution highly commendable, and we trust the work may meet the patron- 
age it so wraly déserves. It hasa difficult path before it, however ; for, independent of the thousand vexations and impediments, (to say nothing of the formidable out- 
lay,) involved in thé establishment ef a periodical in any of our cities. the work before us encounters the additional disadvantage of entering upon a department peculiarly 
its own, and wherein it ean hope for the sympathy and support ef but 3 portion—and numerically a smal! portion—of the reading public. We repeat our wishes for 
its abundant success.—New Yorker, Sept. 13th. 


We have been politely favored, (by the Editor,) with several numbers of “ The New-York Literary Gazette ;” with the fullest confidence, we recommend it as the 
most splendid, useful, and interesting luerary work, which has come under our observation. We shall be happy to order it for any of our friends who will forward the 
pay in advance.—Christian I’alludium, Nov. 15th, 1834. 


New-York Literary Gazette and Journal of Belles Lettres, Fine Arts and Sciences —We have received the two first numbers of a semi-monthly periodical of the 
above title, edited by A. D. Paterson, Esq., of the city of New-York. The numbers before us are composed chiefly of reviews of recert publications. We have some 
doubts about the justice of all the Editor's criticisms, but they are written with great spirit, and many @ poor author who has had fhe temerity to parade his writings 
before the public, has been most severely drubbed for public amusement. The Gazette is got up in neat style in a quarto form, and certainly offers to the reader a great 
«variety of entertaining original matter and well-selected apothegms, &c.— Providence Journal. 


We have delayed, for several weeks, a notice of the New-York Literary Gazette, a new remi-monthly periodical recently established in this city, and edited by 
A. D. Paterson. The numbers before us consist principally of reviews of recent publications, more elaborate than those generally found in the periodicals of the day, 
and written in a spirit of sound and discriminating criticism. This work is free from puffing, the besetting sin of most of the periodicals of the day,—and it has posi- 
tive merits in the scholar-like character of its articles, and its well chosen selections. We shall, when space and leisure permit, refer to it again — Times, October 3d. 


New-York Literary Gazette—We have not hitherto had leisure to give such notice of this work as we think it deserves. It contains fair and independent criti- 
cism, and a good variety of miscellaneous matter. We trust it will be an useful ally in the cause of literature and the arts, to which purpose it professes to be entirely 
devoted.— New-York Gazette. 


New-York Literary Gazette-—A finely executed, snd well conducted sheet, of sixteen large quarto pages. Mr. Paterson is the editor. _It has risen like a Phenix 
from the ashes of The Constellation, and bids fair to become an honor to the city, which yields it, we are glad to learn, a liberal patronage.—Knickerbocker, Get. 1st. 


N. Y. Times, Nov. 22d—.Wuuist quoting an opinion in a case of criticism, says “ The New-York Literary Gazette, is a sound and well conducted periodical.” 


Tue New-York Literary Gazette, is a publication just established on the plan of its London namesake, edited by Mr. A. D. Paterson, in -which criticism is substi- 
tuted for puffing. It is a work of merit, and cannot, we think, fail to be successful. We bear willing testimony to the talents of its Editor, and not less so to the 
mechanical execution and general appearance of the sheets in which his thoughts are embodied. The work consists ef sixteen quarto pages, and is issued semi- 
monthly. — Albion, September 27th, 1834. 


New-York Literary Gazette—We are also in receipt of the New-York Literary Gazette, a nervous and well conducted work, on a plan similar to the London 
publication under the same title, and devoted to reviews of new books, criticisms on works of art, the drama, &c. A work like this, whose criticisms are independent 
and judicious, as we believe these are, and which furnishes its readers with ample extracts, at short periods, by which to enable them to keep pace with the literature of 
the day, is invaluable-—Augusta, Ga:, Evening Transcript. 


New-York Literary Gazette—A weekly literary paper, corresponding in its dimensions, and in the elegance of its typography, with the Mirror, has been issued, 
under the editorial direction of a Mr. Paterson—a gentleman whom we have not the pleasure of knowing,—although we are told he has recently paid his professional 
respects to us in one of the weeklies we do not see; and has increased his claims upon our attention in the number before us. He appears to be a critic of respectable 
talents and acquiremepts, and we certainly cannot disparage his judgment since he has overhauled our own poor miscellaneous volumes of ‘‘ Tales and Sketches,” 
recently published, with as much disinterestedness as though he did not love us dearly! That is all right, and he who cuts and slashes at pleasure, must be content to 
be hashed up himself now and then in return. In one thing our humble volumes please bim,—and we are glad of that. He likes the title,—“ Tales and Sketches— 
such as they are.” “ Such as they are indeed !” he exclaims,—“ just such as they are—and no better.” That's a fact. We are sorry that they ure no better. But it 
was not our fault—only the fault of our fancy, and our intellect. Still, we think they might have been cut up more effectually than the Literary Gazette has done it. 
Indeed we believe we could have done that small job better ourselves ; and as for dreaming, we will leave it to the wise public to say whether we cannot beat him and 
give him ten. Badinage apart, however, we think the Literary Gazette may occupy a position among our cleverest journals of the kind; although when he takes hold 
of books other than those written by ourselves, we would recommend a little more houey, and a little less of aloes and vinegar —Commercial, Sept. 9th, 1834. 











ENDID TAPESTRIES OF THE CARTOONS IMITATIONS, H ’ “bs =F 
OF RAFFAELLE, READINGS, AND IMPROVISATIONS. pr oye tte el bey Ne Tork 
ACH 20 by 14 feet—formerly owned by Charles I. of En- OHN C. MOSSIE respectfully proposes to give, at Clinton | Legislature, on the appointment of Clerical Chaple rat ub 
gland—and made at Brussels, 300 years since, at a cost of Doge aware ee ne npr —_ - above | lished, and for sale by = sabes 
) crowns,—are the Greatest Curiosities in the World!---|heads; in which will be introduced select passages from the most VAN VLE TEN Q , 
has—Christ’s Charge to Peter; Pau! Preaching at Athens; | distinguished Authors, and the style and manner of the most cele- 7R\IIE FRO a . 6 wn tnd 189 Broadway. _ 
th of Ananias; The Cripple at the Gate of the Temple | brated Orators of tde United States. z Tal a OF PUCK,—a new and very amus- 
d Beautiful: also, Rubens’ splendid large Paintinc of The| Tickets 50 cents each. For sale at Clinton Hall; the Bazaar, me my VL ey . 
ifixion—which is allow@l to be the grandest, most valua-|Broadway; the Circulating Library, 155 Broadway; and the oe LECK & DAV EN PORT, 189 Broadway. _ 
nd interesting of any ever in America. It measures about 15 York House, Cortlandt street. VHXNHE LIFE AND ADVEN'TURES OF J. MARSTON 
yil. Eleven figures as large as life. Thus presenting to Doors open at half-past six ; commences at a quarter past seven, HALL—By I. P. R. AmEs—Just published, and for sale by 
public, Works of Art of the very firstorder; and the compo- HYALOCAUSTICS VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 
ns being all Scriptural, cannot fail to interest the religious > res 7 . : = = = 
of the community. 4 Now Exhibiting at 202 Broadway, nearly opposite the LIST OF AGENTS 
W EXHIBITING AT THE CITY SALOON ROOM, Franklin House. FOR THE N. Y. LITERARY GAZETTE. 
OPPOSITE ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, BROADWAY. pers splendid Exhibition create! in the minds of the thou” Boston, Mass. E. R. Broaders. 
from 9 A.M. to10 P.M. Brilliantly iightedin the evenings. sands who visited it in London, astonishment and delight. Providence, R. 1———-B. W. Wheeler. 
ittance, 25 cents. Season Tickets, 1 dollar. sN] |The subjects are minutely copied from the original Pictures, and Schenectady, N. Y. Pcstmaster. 
PERIODICALS are enamelled on glass, by Messrs. Hoadley and Oldfield, London Watertown, N. Y.——Theodore S. Hammond. 
P. FESSENDEN,. Generat Acent ror I ko The following are the subjects exhibited :— W > meng Va. —Thos. Roberts, Pm. 
@ 113 South-Second street, Philadelphia. BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST, ae Se 
ev ERENCES— Cowrertuwait & Lonp, Philadelphia;|_By John Martin, Esq., the magnificent effect of which is truly Vicksburg ‘Mise Miles C. Folkes 
Munroe & Francis, Boston ; wonderful. New Orleans,~-——C. H. Bancroft. 
Anorus & Jupp, Hartford ; LOVE AMONG THE ROSES, Ciidiiellis, Gtitienccclimeeaanes 
J. & B. Witiams, Exeter, N'H. ; Also by Martin, greatly admired from the extreme brilliancy Nashville, Tenn._—-C. C. Norvel 
Garonce Deansonn, New York ; of the effect and its exquisite finish. Louisville, Ky. , ~ Compbell, PM 
J. P. Peasies, do. ; The Groupe of CHARITY, Lerington, Ky.~——Asst. Postmaster. 
i 3 Cuarces WELLS, do. By Sir Joshua Reynolds, designed for the window at New Col- Maysville, Ky. Asst. Postmaster 
> C. P. F. is Agent for many popular periodicals, and offers} }ere Chapel, Oxford; remarkable for its beauty and simplicity. St. Louis, Ma, EF. L. Clark & Co 
ices to Publishers in procuring Subscribers to their works,| “Admission 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents. Hot Springs, Ark. Ter.- H. A. Whittington. 
hich his exclusive attention is directed, Open from 10 to 3, and from 6 till 9 c’clock. D15 freland Isid., Ber. A. Wells, Esq. ” 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. TO THE LADY PATRONESSES OF FANCY| Hamilton, Ber———A. Gosling, Eeq. 
HE Subscribers inform their Friendsand the Public gen . FAI —— St. Croix.———Jno. Ellis, Esq. 
erally, thatthey have constantly for Sale, a general as-- T. MEARS, 156 Broadway, has constantly for sale, yes ee Ny Dean, Esq. 
ment of Law Banks BLanx Books, MissceLranzous and| @ upon the most reasonable terms, every article suitable for Norfolk. Vow? - P. Fessenden. 
pot Books. They have also, by an arrangement with the! Fancy Fairs; among which may be found all the materials for Balti * ey EJ. Coak&C 
. Episcopal Press, and the Sunday School Union of the transferring Flowers, Views, &c. &c.colored and plain; White- Richmond RD ned os . 
opal Church, all their Books and Pubiica‘ions—among, wood Boxes, Screens, Baskets, Handles, Desks, &c. &c. New- PPA ows eon Rl nd 
ech are Praver Booxs and Bistes, elegantly bownd—Tue man’s (London) Colors, in single cakes o1 bores; Brushes, sable; NEW-YORK: Published semi-monthly by SWINBORNE 
sx Lisrary—Srater’s Dravcuts—Works on Errsco- and came); Bristol Boardand Drawing Paper; MezzotintSaucers| g. PATERSON, at the LITERAR § GAZETTE OF 
c. &e. and Brushes; Rice or Pith Water; Gold and Silver Shells; Gold | fice, 13 Ann strect, where yearly subscriptions are received— 
iso, an excellent assortment of English Stationery—tinted, figured and plain Paper; Perforated Cards, Strips, &c. of all! ‘and supplied by the principal Booksellers throughout the Uni- 
, and gilt-edged Letter-Paper— Note Paper—Tissué Paper colors and newest shapes; beautiful fancy-colored and figured; {ed Stutes. ‘Terms, $3 per annum, in adeance, ot O46 at 
bid and gilt Figured Paper+ Drawing Paper—Bristol Boards Paper; Embroidery Frames of the best description; Patterns for the end of six months. ‘ 
ling Wax—Wafers—Seals —Quills—Steel Pens—Rogers’ , Working; and a iarge assortment of the best German Worsted. | All lettere should be addressed to the office post paid. 
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Nester H. Forbes. 








knives—&ce. &c. =¢p An allowance made to laaies purchasing for Fajrs, and; ———____ peoraieee RS 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 139 Broadway. |every accommodation rendered for that purpose. | J. & W. SANDFORD, PRINTERS, 17 ANN STREET. 











% VENTRILOQUISM, LEGERDEMAAIN, &. 
EKALE’S MUSEUM, and Gatiery or Tue Fine Arts, 
Broadway, ite the City Hall—The Museum eccu- 
pies for its*NaturA. History Department and Musce.ia- 
wsovus Curiosities, (we spaciousapartmenta, each 100 feet in 
‘ jength; an extensive Gattery oF Paintincs, by eminent ar- 
tists, including upwards of 150 Pértwraits of celebrated charac- 
ters, a Portrait of “Napoleon, by Le Feyre, &e. ; and a Lecture 
Room, in which, during the evenug, various Exhibitions take j 
place. 

Mr. Harnixeron, the celebrated VENTRILOQUIST, of 
Boston, will exhibit his wonderful powers of Ventriloquisim, and 
perform his feats in LEGERDEMAIN, every evening during 
this month (May, 1834.) 

He will hold’a conversation with a supposed person under the 
floor, and apparently bring him up into a small box, and again 
he will appear to pass down ito the cellar to a great distance ; 
throw his voice into various parts of the 1oom, or in the body of 
any of the visiters; and will imitate the chicken, mocking -bird, 
bumbie-bee, cat killing a pig, &c. &c. 

Among numerois other wonderful feats in Legerdemain, he 
will cause various objects apparently to pass through the table, 
plate, and cloth, and produce gurious changes. He will make 
an egg dance a hornpipe, and creep about him; make an egg ap- 

year und disappear at pleasure; make money pass along a rib- 
f m from a box, although locked up. He will introduce the | 
Cotler of Mahomet, or a Glove turned into a Live Bird; do | 
wonders with gold rings, handkerchiefs, money, eggs, cards, | 
cups, and balls. He will suffer a loaded p stol to be fired at him, 
and catch the ball in his fingers; and will i troduce the wonder- 
ful ribbon factory, which has astonished many philusophers --- 
He will also introduce lis curious sheet of paper, which he will 
fold into the greatest variety of shapes imaginable—-&c. &c.---- 
£> This Exhibition is conducted without uny confederate what- 
ever, 

FANCY GLASS-WORKING & SPINNING, every eve- 
bag, by the celebrated Mr. Finn. 

Master NEDLIS, a lad born without arms, will amuse and | 
az'onish, by the great facility of curing Profiles, Watch-Papers, 
&+. wila his feet. He Dances a Hornpipe, Plays the Violin- 
ezllo, and Shoots with the Bow and Arrow, wi 
euracy. 

The LIVING ANACONDA, or Great Serpent of Bengal, is 
so perfectly le, that itis handled by its keeper. ‘This is the 
largest ever brought to this country. 

In the upper room is a large and splendid COSMORAMA, 
showing the Spanish Inquiskion, Belshazzar’s Feast, and a great 
vi of mtereating views. 

<> Gregt allitions have been lately made to the Museum. 

Admittance, Ciiiidren under 10 years, half price.— 
Yearly tickets furnished on moderate terms. y 
E ELIF FOR MOTHERS.—There are two remedial | 

articles or inventions, promising comfort and ease to Moth- 

ers und Infants, that deserve to be more generally known. The 
vne, a Breast Pump, iutended to draw milk froin a distended or 
obstructed breast, is a beautiful substitute far the humn mouth, 
and well calculated to give relief to the sufferer, The other 
convenience is intended for Mothers, who, though able and wil- 
ling to suckle their infants, are often distressed, and sometimes 
even prevented from the performance of their natural office, by 
sore ipples, to the inconvenience of both parties. [tis so skil- 
faily prepared, that the utmost neatness and purity 18 preserved, 
while the infant is nourished without distressing the parent. 


For sale by PATRICK DICKIE, 413 Broadway. 


U. 8S. CAP MANUFACTORY, 
Old Establishment, No. 102 Willtam-sirect. 

UKE DAVIES informs his Friends and the Public, that he 

continues ro manutacture CAPS for Gentlemen, Youtlis, 

and Infants, at his old established Store, No. 102 William-street, 

where he keeps constantly on hand an extensive assortment of 

Caps, Stocks, Cravat Stiffeners, Pantaloon Straps and Springs, 

Vest Spriags, Suspenders, Gloves, &c. &c. manufactured under 

» and of the best materials. He also con 

mantifacture Glazed and Oiled Silks, of superior quality ; Glazed 
Musiin, Oiled Linen, Patent Leather, &c. 

Zp Officers of the Navy and Army supplied with the most 

approved patert Caps at the shortest notice. 

N.B.— Alf Orders punctually attended to. 
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TUE INDIAN’S PANACEA, 
BOR the cure of Rheumatism, Scroffula, or King 


at Sciatic 





*s Evil, Gout, 
a, or Hip Gout, Incipient Cancers, Salt Rheum, Sy- 
' 


philitic and Mercurial diseases, partics,'arl; Uleers and painful 
ail -ccions of the bones; Ulcerated Threat and Nostrils; Ulcers of 
every description; Pever Sores, and Internal Abgcesses; Fistu- 


ins, Piles, Scald Head, Scurvey, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ery- 
sipelas, Blotches, and every variety of Cutaneous affection ; 
Chronic Catarrh; Headache, proceeding from an acrid humour ; 
Pain in the Stomaeh @nd Dyspepsia, proceeding from vitiation ; 
affections of the Liver, Chronic Inflamation of the Kidneys, and 
general debility, caused by a torpid attion of the vessels of the 
skin, 1t is singularly eéffications in renovating those constitu- 
tions which have been broken down by injudicious treatment, or 
juvevile irregularities. In general terms, it is recommended iu al! 
these disenses which arise from impurities in the blood, or vitia- 
tion in the humors, of whatever name or kind. 

Some of the above complaints may require some trifling assis'- 
aut apoleations, which she of the ease will dic- 
tute: but for a general remedy,or Furificager toremove the cause. 
Te Indian's Panacea will generally be found suflicient. As proof 
ef which, numerous certificates may beseen. 

It is only about five years’since this preparation was first pre- 
a>nted to the publie; but in that short space of time, some hun- 
dreds of persons might he found, who would solemnly declare 
that they believed that their hives were saved by it, and in most 
evees aferthey had tried many and perhaps all the common rem 
ecies in vain, Wherever itis known it is rapidly coming inte 
ues, and this affords.the most substantial and convineing proof 
ef ka merits, Sold wholesale and retail by 

JOHN G. HAVILAND, 
Agent and Apsthecary, 364 Broadway, eor, Franklin st. 
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CAUTION. —Beware of 
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and Pedlars whe are 
vending counterfeit Hyfetan icines in all directions. 

The Hygeian etable Universal Medicines of the Hritish 
Coliege ot Health have attained that high degree of celebrity, 
which renders it unnegessary to expatiute at large on their virtues 
and power,but it becomegimperativeon the part of the Genera! 
Ageut for the United States td caution the community against the 
nefarious transactions of unprinciple@ dealers who, — in ob- 
taining the genuine arucle for sale, are base enough to substitute 
any counterfeit preparation, which to their conceptions offer the 
probability of administering to the suggestions of ae 

It has been advisable to arrange that the Genuine Hygeian 
Vegetable Universal Medicines of the British College of Health 
shail never be sold ata Drug Store, and this arrangement has 
been most rigidly adhered to. 

In detiiance to this publicly announced resolution, men pur- 
suing the profession cf Druggists, have been found sufficiently 
mean-spirited eno rh to obtrude themselves into the sale of rhe 
article by surrepimious means and for the purpose of more effec- 
tually deluding the public by passing off the counterfeits for the 
genuine article, so many Druggists throughout the Stare of N. 
York have engaged in this dishanourable procedure, that the 
Genera! Agent has no alternative (in justice to the public anc 
himself) than that of giving a general caution against all Drug- 
gists who pretend to vend the Hygeian Medicines, most unqual:- 
hedly declaring that none such could obtain them honourably, 
and that consequently they are not to be depended upon. ; 

The Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the British 
College of Health consist of Pillg and Powders only (no syrup) 
and ean be had only in the city of New York, as follows :— 

Mr. Joseph Stanley, Bookseller, 50 Canal-st, in the white 
building next to the corner of Broadway; Mr. Wm. Beastall, 
Booxseller, 148 Fulton-st., and the Rev. J, H. Bronner, 95 Bar- 
row-st.; and for the convenience of fam lies the following sub- 
ugents have also been appointed—Messrs. Firth and Hall, music 


sture, No. 1 Franklin square ; Mr. Danl. D. Smith, Bookseller, 


| No. 190 Greenwich-st.; Mr. Geo. Kearsing, gold beater, No. 


88 Reed-s: ; Miss Elizih. Weed, No, 402 Grand-st.; Mrs. King, 
No. 75 Norfoik-st.; Mr. John O. B. Richards, No. 150 Clinton- 
st.; Mr. John Lee, Bookseller, No 348 Hudson-st.; R. S. Fen- 
ner, 213 Green-st., corner of Anthony. 

Monsonian Practical Proofs and Hygeian Recerd publications 
particularly recommended to the perusal of persons who ase 
disposed to benefit their health, 

H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, 
y General Agent, Smith-st. Brooklyn. 
/ARD’S VEGETABLE HAIR OTL—Rkecow- 
vy mended and approved by the Paculy—-prepared only 


by E. A. Waxp, M. D., 241 Spring street, New York.—Among 


| the many and great variety of Oils, Cerates, Balms, &c. to pro- 


mote the Growth of the Hair, nothing has yet been discovered to 
answer the object intended so effectually as WARD’S Qil. | 
has established a reputation never acquired by any other pre- 
paration, It svy restored hair on heads that have been bald for 
many years; and in allcases where the hair is dead, or begin- 
ning to grow dry, and falling off, itexertsa most salutary in- 
fluence—imparting life and lustre. When the hair is tufning 
gray, the Oil willso invigorate it as to cause it to resume its orizi- 
nal color and beauty—hence it is of great utility to persons in 
whom there is a constitutioal pre-disposition to grayness. 

Ladies will find it a great acquisition to the toilet, and after 
becoming acquainted with its intrinsic merit, will consider it i.- 
dispensable. 

Cavution.—The great celebrity of this Oil, and the extensive 
demand for the article, has induced many base and unprincipled 
men to select it for imitation—then resorting to every kind of de- 
ception and fraud to palm the counterfent upon the public. ; 

Be very particular to observe, that round each genuine bottle is 
a Treatise on the Human Hair, of about 30 paces, treating on 
the following interesting and important subjects—viz. 

History of some of the Fashions of Weuring the Hair—the 
National Differences of the Hair—Strucwure of the Hair, and 
manner in which it is produced—Color of the Hair—Gray Hair 
—Baldness—Cause of Baldness—Baidness in Young Men—the 
Decline of Hair among Females— Treatment of the Hair—how 
to Manage the Hair in Sickness—the Influence of Warm Cli- 
mates upon the Hair—how to Manaze Children’s Hair—&c. &c 

Sold wholesale b; the Proprietor, 241 Spring street; a'so, by 
appofntment, at Rushton & Aspinwal!’s, 31 William street and 
110 Broadway; and Downer & Tyler's, 88 Barclay streey—Gen- 
Agents for New York. Retailed by Piace & Souillard, 2 
Park Row, (below the theatre;) Tanner & M’Cready, 461 Broad- 
way, (corner of Grand st.;) A. Inness & Co., 188 Bowery, (ccrn- 
er of Spring street;) N, & J. Marcelis, 92 Canal street; J. D. 
Neal, Franklin square; G. W. Embree, corner of Market street 
and East Broadway; and Silas Carl & Nephew, 199 Water-st. 
(corner of Fulton,) New York. 

N. B. Purchasers are requested to omy for WARD'S Veg- 
etable Hair Oi|—as there are a variety of Qils, assuming the name 
of “ Vegetable,” for no mher purpose than to get it into the mark- 
et under the hivh reputation ofthe above. 











YHXNHE Public are informed, that Mr. JOHN BURDELL, 
Dentist, still continues, and expects to continue, in the 

house formerly occupied by me, No. 69 Chambers street, corn 

er of Broadway; and that no other Denust has been authorized 

to refer professionally to me, 

New York, July 26, 1834. 
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D. ROSSETER. 

CLINTON LUNCH, —— Street and Breadway. 
BNER JOY begs to inform the Public, that his apartments 
are now open for the reception of those who may honor him 

with their patronage. 

Refreshments of all kins and of the best quality, with choice 
Wives and Liquors, at moderate prices. Tea and Coffee, morn- 
ing and evening. 


‘Dinners, (the best produce of the markets,) from 12 A. M. to 4 
P.M 








The Lrnen is neatly fitted up—with civil and expert waiters 
in constant attenlance; and A, J. respectfully invites those gentle- 
meni who find it convenient to dine in the lower partiof the city, to 
favor him with a call, when he trusts the accommodation will be 


found such as may induce them to repeat ut. 

















HE NEW AND IMPROVED HYGEIAN VEGE?, 
BLE PILLS, or Universal Remedy of Dr. BR: 
(agreeable to the doctrines of the British College of Physici 
and Surgeons, London,) which have received the neti 
of the practice of Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Abernethy, Dr. Babi 
ton, the Physicians of the Royal Household, and most of the 
inent practitioners of England as weil as of the Cugtinent. 

The priuciple on which this plan of medicine sisting 
two kinds of Pills only) is yet so applicable to al ages, can 
not be expressed in this advertisement, ‘more especiaHy as this j 
satisfactorily done in his Domesue Treatise; still, however, th 
leading points may just be mentioned—and those, principally, 
two: the first is founded on their property of cleansing the blo 
of every humor and impury ; the other is that of correcting the di 
orders of the stomach, liver, and. intestinal “passages, frei whid 
such humors, more or less, continually originate} or, in oth 
words, they Operate by restoring health and vigor to the Or, 
of Digestion. 

Nothing can be more safe and convenient iu their operat 
they contuin no msreury—do not interrupttke ordinary pursuits 
business— may be contuwedfor any lengthof time—and are adap 
ed in @ peculiar manner for the purposes of private and domesy 
use. 

The diseases in which the efficacy of this medicine has bee 
abundantly proved, are those ‘which are treated of in the Don 
uc Gurle, und of which the following is # catalogue :— 

Dyspeps.a, indigestion, biliaas hypechondriacal affectio 
gout, rheumatism, lumbago, and rheumatic gout; apoplexy, gi 
uiness, headache, confusion of memory, and the senses of sig 
and kearing, witli feelings of numb..2a8 in Various parts of the bod 
intemperance, its effet and remedy; cholera and cholera morb 
consumption, threatening and suspicious eonghe, difficulty 
breathing, and asthraatic diseases; scrofula, king’s evil, tumorsi 
the neck and elsewhere, enlargement of the joints, scurvy, scor 
butic uicers, eruptions ia the face, salt rheum, nettie rash, prick] 
heat, inching of the skin, cutaneous diseases, &c. &c.; inflamm 
tion, interne} end. external; ophthalimia, quinsy, mumys, inflam 
matory swellings, de, d&c.; fever and ague; biliofs, yellow, scar 
let, ‘y hus ner.ous, and common fever; liver disease, jaundice 
anduysentery; @ca sickness; piles, fistula, stri-tures, and rupture 
stone, gravel, and disorders of the urinery and genital organs, 


Also, 
DISORDERS OF FEMALES. 

Some which follow are common to both sexes, but the m 
jority of them arise from the peculiarity of the female conatit 
tion, aud ure alluded to in the Domestic Treatise with much 
and del.cary :— 

Nervous disorders, hysterical affecticas, St. Vitue’s dance, an 
epilepsy; puberty, the various affections which oecur at this per 
od, and certain obstructions and irregularities which occasional} 
happen after it; pregnancy, its aitendant symptoins and inconvep 
iences; sexta! weakness, irregular secretions, &c. &c.; irreg 
larities of later periods of life. 

DISORDERS OF CHILDREN. 

Small pox, cow pox, chicken pox; measles and whoopi 
cough; scarlet fever; summer complaint; worms; a wasting a 
flaboy state of the limbs, with enlarged beliy, often with rickes 
and slow fever. 

Sold, wholesale, at the proprictor’s office, No. 38 Courtland 
street, N. Y.; and retail, by Jchn B. Dodd, 193 and 643 Broad 
way; Rushton & Aspinwall, 110 Broadway, end $1 William 
Place & Soullierd, 2 Park; John C. Morrison, 186 and 188 Greer 
wich street; Whiting & Nowill, 64 Madison, eerner of Cathe 
rine strect; A. [unis & Co., 188 Bowery; as well as by other re ’ 
spectable Druggists in this city and mosi other places in the U.S, 

Z’p Dr. Ralph may be consulted on the subject of his impro 
ed Hygeian Pils or the Treatise, every morning, at his ow 
house in Court'andt street, until 12 o’clock, or at any time b 
letrer, (post paid.) 

*,* Advice gratis, every Tuesday and Friday mornings, till | 








































































DR. GLOVER’S 
LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PATENT 
TRUSS, 





HIS new Surgical Ins.rument has taken the place of eve 
other, for the easy, safe, and permanent retention and cw 
of Heanta. It isthe ‘Truss now principally in use in the cit 
of New York, and the adjacent country. Its decided superiorit 
will be manifest to the mest stperficial observer. It will 
seen that the rupture pad is acted upon by asmall spring attached 
to the inefrior portion of the pad, by which it adapts itself 
the motions of the body and to the corpulency of the wearer 
the same time ; that it keeps up a constant and easy action on t 
Hernial parieties,—always adapting itself to the part; and exe 
ing a two-fold action,— making the pressure upwards and back 
wards; by this means, retaining the Hernia with the greate 
ease- and security.. Al! those who have worn this Truss, ha 
acknowledged the eomfort it affords, and its great advantages ov 
any instrument hitherto invented. 

Senet of giving the certificates of Surgeons, (several af whic 
are now in his possession,) the Inventor, aware that the only per 
son capable of judging of the merits of a Truss, is he who wea 
it himself, er derives his knowledge from one who has worn 
—he therefore subjoins the testimony of one who speaks from 
experiencee, having tried a variety of instruments mw his ow 
case :— 























“New York, Jan. 15th, 1834. 
Dr. Grover—I have fairly tested your Truss, and am read 
to acknowledge that it isdeeidediy superior to any thet have bee 
invenied, discovered, or known. I fee! justified mn ma the 
assertions, for I had tried every thing in the shape of a Trui 
before I met with youry, and none of them coul be made to ¢ 
swer my purpose. Yours affords me comfort and complete 
curity, and I feel as though I could not say enough ia favor of i 
LIF. 
N. B. You are at liberty to publish the above, by substituti 
the initials for the full name, and retaining this leter for exam 
nation.” ; 4 
*,* The above Truss is adjusted. and applié 
and Patentee, at his Office, No. 2.Amm steeet, ; 
two s from the American Museum.) ~~ © 


the Inve 
Broac'way 





> Alco for sale at the above Office, 


pensory Bag aud Belt. Bris og 








